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GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HIS pretty and useful suit can be worn by 

girls from two to eight years old, and is 
well adapted to any kind of material. It con- 
sists of a bias skirt, a blouse-;waist, and'a prin- 
cesse over dress buttoned behind. ‘The pattern 
is cut froma model kindly furnished us by the 
well-known. child’s dress-maker, Madame H. 
Walter Frese. One illustration shows the suit 


made of bishop's lawn, trimmed with a side- | 


’ straight around the body, under the arms. 





pleated flounce, and belted.in with a sash, and 
worn by a girl eight years,6ld. , A,second illus- 
tration represents it made of ribbed piqué, and 
worn without a sash by a child two years old. 
The bust measure is taken by passing a 7 

he 
pattern is,graded, in seven sizes, from 19 to 25 
inches, bust measure, to fit children from two to 
eight years old. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
‘Ts pattern comprises three articles, viz. : 





princesse over dress, blouse-waist, and four-gored 
skirt. ie 

Cuitp’s Prixcesse Over Dress.—This pat- 
tern is in five pieces—front, front gore, back, 
side gore for the back, and sleeve. The sleeves 
in the back and front side gores extend to the 
shoulder seam. The front is whole, and is cut 
with a point at the-bottom of the’skirt. The 
back is left open from the neck to the waist, and 
is closed with buttons and buttodn-holes. The 
extra fullness at the waist is laid in a box-pleat 
at the back turned under, and two side pleats 





turned outward. The perforations show where 
to baste the shoulder seams and seams under 
the arm, and where to put the trimming across 
the front, over the shoulder, and across the 
back. An outlet of an inch is given for the 
shoulder seams and seams under the arms, and 
a quarter of an inch for all other seams. Half 
an inch is allowed for the hem. ‘The parts are 
notched to prevent mistakes. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child 
two years old, 2 yards. 

Extra for ruffle, 15 yard. 
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GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT cw ITH CUT PAPER PATTERN) AND LADIES’ MOURNING AND WALKING DRESSES. 
[Cut Paper Pattern of Girl’s Princesse Suit, graded to fit Girls from Two to Eight Years old, in seven Sizes, from 19 to 25 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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Number of buttons, 8. 
Add one-eighth of a yard for each additional 


year of age. a 

Cuttv’s Biouse-Waist.—This pattern is in 
two pieces—front and back, It is whole in the 
front, and is closed in the back with buttons and 
button-heles. The perforations show where to 
sew on the tape to run in the shirr at the waist, 
and where to baste the shonlder seams and the 
seams under the arms. ‘The sleeve given for 
the princesse over dress serves also for the blouse- 
waist. The skirt is fastened on the waist with 
four buttons—one at the middle of the front, 
one under each arm, and one at the middle of 
the back. As the child grows, the skirt may be 
let down by lowering the shirr. : 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for child 
two years old, 1 yard. 

Number of buttons, 8. 

Add one-sixteenth of a yard for each addi- 
tional year of age. 

CuiLp’s Four-corep Sxirt.—This pattern 
is in three pieces—half of front gore, side gore, 
and half of back breadth. ‘The skirt is pleated 
at the top. The pattern is notched to prevent 
mistakes in putting together. Pay no attention 
to the grain of the paper. Lengthen or shorten 
the skirt at the bottom, taking care to preserve 
the shape. Lay a pleat about an inch deep at 
the top on each side of the seams except at the 
middle of the back, where there are two pleats, 
and set the skirt into a double belt, which is fur- 
nished with button-holes for fastening it to the 
blouse-waist. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for girl 
two years old, 14¢ yards. 

Extra for ruffles, 114 yards. 

Add a quarter of a yard for each additional 
year of age. 





JUNE. 
By MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Junz comes tripping over the meadow, 
Light of foot as the wind itself; 

And wherever she passes, flowers and grasses 
Blossom, evoked by this gracious elf. 


Roses that fain would dream on longer, 
Folded deep in a perfumed sleep, 

Can not gainsay her, but needs must obey her, 
And into the summer sunlight creep. 


Lilies, a throng so still and stately, 

Like saints who in peace their souls possess, 
Come following after, nor fail to ingraft her 
With the incense of their saintliness. 


Harebells yearly blazon her praises, 
Columbines gather her honey up, 
Sweet-ferns thicken, and grasses quicken, 
While sunbeams are brimming the laurel-cup. 


She laughs in the brooks and breathes in the flowers, 
Speaks the language of finch and jay; 

Freshens the earth with sun-pierced showers, 

And drifts like a dream away. 
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PUBLISHERS’ NOTICE. 


Harper’s WEEKLY contains ONE- 
THIRD more Reading Matter, a larger 
number of Illustrations, and is conspicu- 
ously better Edited and Printed than any 
other Illustrated Newspaper. Its circu- 
lation is more than DOUBLE that of any 
similar publication. 





tS We would call the attention of our read- 
ers to the beautiful Girls’ Princesse Suit on the 
jirst page of our present Number. Cut Paper 
Patterns of this Suit are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure. For 
complete list of Cut Paper Patterns see Advertise- 
ment on page 399. 

te Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of patterns and illustrations 
of Boys’ and Girls’ Gymnastic Dresses ; Ladies’ 
Pigqué, Percale, Linen, Foulard, and Organdy 
Suits; Fichu-Collars, Garden’ Hats, Summer 
Hoods, Lingerie, etc., etc. 





TOO NICE. 


E have all heard of the story of the fool- 

ish Midas, whose wish, that every thing 

he touched might be turned into gold, was grati- 
fied. He soon repented, as we learn, of the 
fatal generosity of the gods when the very 
bread and meat changed at his lips to the pre- 
cious metal, That Midas’s ears finally grew 
into those of an ass was the fit termination, 
and not the most increuime part, of his history. 
We can discover among us some of the de- 
scendants of Midas without even a look at 
their ears, Their asinine propensities are 
enough to point them out, without any other 
indication of their race. We may pass by, for 
the present, the more characteristic of their 


- kind, and examine some of the less marked 


specimens, 

It is wonderful how people systematically de- 
prive themselves of many of the enjoyments 
and comforts of life by turning things which 
are intended for use into mere articles of finery. 
There surely can be nothing more Midas-like 
han this practice, which often prevails to such 


an extent as to convert the utmost abundance 
into total desfitution. Labor is performed and 
money spent without stint, and yet with no 
other result than restricted ease and diminish- 
ed comfort. 

You ‘can trace the practice every where, 
throughout all the course of daily life. It is 
visible in the dwelling, the furniture, the books, 
the equipage, the clothes. Most people, in our 
large cities at least, have bigger and finer 
houses than they can well use, take care of, or 
pay for; and daily living in-a house without 
ever feeling at home is of all wretchedness the 
most wretched. ‘The furniture, moreover, is 
often too nice for use, the carpet too delicate. 
to be trod by the common boot, and chairs and 
sofas of too choice a stuff for close proximity 
with the every-day coat and gown. ‘The best 
room in the house is thus not seldom made the 
worst for the family, for every member regards 
it as he might a chamber of horrors, into which 
he does not put his foot without fear and trem- 
bling. 

There is many a man who keeps a carriage 
too fine for use, and dreads every time he rides 
in it the approach of a shower or a dirt-cart. 
At night he is forced to submit to the demo- 
cratic street car or omnibus, for darkness con- 
ceals and endangers the finery of his own equi- 

age. 

r There are some who boast of their libraries, 
and yet live themselves, and keep others, in ig- 
norance, because their books are too nice for 
use. Their gilt edges and choice bindings are 
only safe under glass, lock and key; so they 
remain sealed to the curious, and might as 
well be so many dummies of wood, such as, in 
fact, are occasionally found filling up the vacant 
places of the shelves in the book-cases of grand 
libraries. 

There are a thousand ways in which the 
clothes originally, without doubs, intended for 
comfort and protection, are turned into sources 
of annoyance and danger. Obedience to fash- 
ion and a desire for show have metamorphosed 
the essential coverings of the body into so 
many corporeal tortures. The hard-bound 
beaver hat and chignon, the spider-waist and 
tight-bodied coat, the pinching boot and high- 
heeled shoe, are but a few of the various in- 
struments of suffering which men and women 
have contrived to make out of the simplest 
‘articles of clothing. Human and civilized 
though such people pretend to be, it is not dif- 
ficult to discern through all their artifices of 
dress the asses’ ears of the Midas breed. What- 
ever might be useful they turn by their touch 
into the showy and inconvenient. 

Children even, in spite of the earnest sup- 
plications of nature, are not spared this absurd 
and cruel process of transforming the useful 
into the showy. ‘The desire for display is ap- 
parent in their education, their manners, their 
dress, and daily walks. Is the purpose of most 
of the so-called accomplishments of the girls’ 
school to produce useful or showy women? 
Are the mincing ways and tricks of behavior 
so carefully inculcated intended to make chil- 
dren genteel, as it is called, or amiable? Is 
the dress of a kind or a make suitable for free- 
dom of movement, so essential to the healthy 
development of the young, or adapted only to 
the stiffness of formal presentation to company ? 
Are the, promenades of the starched and bedi- 
zened child for the promotion of its health, or 
the gratification of a mother’s vanity and love 
of display? While we commend to all pro- 
priety of conduct and delicacy of taste, we 
would warn them against being too nice. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
Of Flowers upon Girades. 


Y DEAR HARRY,—I saw you marching 
in the procession on Decoration-day, and 
I had just been reading in an Alabama news- 
paper the story of the decoration there. Sure- 
ly it is a happy coincidence that the occasion 
and the season are harmonious; for it is a fes- 
tival of memory and of hope, and the tender 
and gentle thoughts with which we recall the 
dead are best symbolized by flowers and the re- 
newing year. ‘There is no holiday more beau- 
tiful than this. It is our All-saints Day; and 
I remember, in other countries, how pleasant 
the annual visit to the cemeteries upon that 
day always was. The faithful go then and 
pray among the graves. ‘They come nearer to 
the dead by that special service. And, since 
in the Christian faith the doctrine of the Res- 
urrection is so cardinal and supreme, it is pe- 
culiarly fit that the ties which connect those 
whom death only separates, not severs, should 
be kept perpetually fresh by constant associa- 
tion. The old grave-yard, bare and sad, was 
in a sense unchristian when compared with the 
careful and blooming garden which the cemetery 
has now become. And whatever draws us often 
to the ground in which they lie who have “ gone 
into a world of light” draws our thoughts more 
tenderly into the same realm, and binds us all 
more affectionately together. 

Indeed, whatever associates death with beau- 
ty robs it of so much of its terror. Of course, 
dear Harry, nothing can rob it of its sorrow. 
In hours of high thought, in moments of exalta- 





tion, the soul exclaims, ‘*Q Death! where is thy 





sting?” But in the daily course of life, while 
we may endure its blow falling upon those most 
dear to us, we can never escape its shadow, un- 
til at last, to many who have loved and lost, 
the other life becomes just what old Vaughan 
calls it, *‘ a world of light,” in contrast with this. 
It pleases the heart, therefore, to symbolize it 
so. And if on-some of these brilliant early 
summer mornings you had gone over to Green- 
wood, and had stood on its southern slopes un- 
der the blooming dogwood, looking over the 
bright green lawns to the horizon of sparkling 
sea, hearing the robins and the thrushes, and 
seeing the roses trailing and blooming among 
the graves, you would have felt that Nature 
herself, gracious and benign, had given the hint 
for Decoration-day. 

As you walk abont in the sunny silence of the 
cemetery it is touching to observe how the hint 
has been followed. You find upon one side the 
most costly monument, upon which time and 
money and labor have been equally lavished 
and lost. The result is a huge deformity to the 
eye, and to the mind the painful sense of utter 
waste and extravagance. But a little longer 
thought sometimes reveals the real feeling which 
takes so cumbrous and absurd an expression. 
There may be the sincerest grief without the 
least taste, and with the utmost extravagance of 
expense in its expression. Great emotion refuses 
a Procrustean standard. You think, perhaps, 
when you see a tasteless monumental pile, that 
the builder feigns a grief, and you murmur that 
true sorrow is modest and retiring. So some- 
times it is, and so sometimes itis not. Greens, 
the rich speculator, who began as a match-hoy, 
and who lives now in splendor on Murray Hill, 
loses his wife, the dearly beloved of his toiling 
youth and prosperous manhood.  Childless, 
forlorn, what is his money good for but to help 
him tell the sorrow that wrings his heart? To- 


ward that expression he can supply only the 


feeling and the money. But he is still himself. 
His standards are vulgar and external. It seems 
to him mean that his wife should have a small 
monument or a mere head-stone, and the rest 
follows. That tasteless pile of carved marble 
shows, therefore, a grief as sincere as any which 
stone commemorates, It is Greens’s way of 
throwing flowers upon the grave. If they seem 
to you artificial and tawdry, the feeling is not 
so: that is as fresh and sweet as May flowers. 

And close by is a little mound on which is 
the smallest of head-stones and always a rose- 
bud lying. No parent whose home is loud 
with children’s voices passes it without a throb 
of sympathy. What little child lies here? 
What noble boy ‘‘born for the future, to the 
future lost?” What darling girl, in whom all 
life became lovelier? Often they are a weari- 
ness—they are always a care—the children who 
are the glory and delight of life andlove. But 
when one goes from us in all the first rosy bloom 
of hope and promgse ; when the soul is all sweet- 
ness and generosity, and as yet no sour suspi- 
cion intrudes ; when the child is still ductile, de- 
pendent, vet conscious of his powers, and wooed 
by the illimitable possibilities of life—the sense 
of loss is plainly so intense that the observer can 
only wonder whether it can ever be assuaged. 
Yet even then, dear Harry, I have remarked 
how vividly every fond word and look, every lit- 
tle way and sign of promise, are recalled. The 
desolate heart is refreshed by the remembrance, 
as the hot earth in the darkness of night by the 
dew; and all the sweet and comfortable mem- 
ories are like flowers strewn upon a grave. 
Nature again with soft suggestion is tenderly 
healing the sudden wound; and this little rose- 
bud upon the grave is but the token of that rose 
of remembrance which blooms perennial in the 
stricken heart. 

And how universal the instinct is!| The old 
saying, ‘‘ Nothing but good of the dead,” is the 
result of the feeling that decorates the graves 
with flowers. If it be weakness or sin that 
marred a man, the tongue and the pen are 
stayed when they begin to speak above his 
tomb. I observed in the newspapers recently 
a notice of the death of a man who has done 
much fatal wrong, perverting the thoughtless, 
and coercing the weak. Untold suffering and 
sorrow may fairly be ascribed to him—a man 
whose name was for some time mentioned only 
with loathing. All the wrong he tried to do 
he could not accomplish; but all that he did, 
also, will never be known. His public career 
inspired no admiration, his private character 
no confidence or respect. Foiled and soured, 
he died like a surly beast at bay. But no 
harsh word was spoken when his death was an- 
nounced. Even his most resolute opponents 
spared him. And that very silence was ten- 
derness, It was a flower thrown. upon his 
grave. 

I do not defend it, my dear Harry, but I ob- 
serve the instinct. It is not fair, always, to be 
silent at such graves; but I think that nature 
provides. If aman has been successful in his 
offenses, and dies crowned with his own crime, 
the truth is very likely to be spoken. But if 
he fails or falls before his death, there is a feel- 
ing that the crime has been condoned by fate, 
and that human censure is needless. Then 
there is the excess in the other direction—the 
formal eulogy of the mean, the selfish, the false, 
which is often enough heard. ‘Where be all 
the bad people buried?” How full the grave- 








yards are of affectionate husbands—who abused 
their wives; of devoted wives—who deceived 
their husbands; of obedient children—who 
broke their parents’ hearts! What misers fig- 
ure upon tombstones as public benefactors! 
What scoundrels were full of Christian virtues ! 
What selfish rascals walked humbly with their 
God! ‘Why should tombstones lie? And why 
should eulogists lie like tombstones? A poor 
fellow drinks himself to death. God pity him ; 
it was hereditary weakness; it was disease. 
But he died a drunkard. Say nothing upon 
his tombstone, or in your eulogy, then, or tell 
the fact. Let silence be the flowers you scat- 
ter, or decorate his grave with truth. 

Yet Mr. Rural lately asked me if it was not 
monstrous that somebody should say that a great 
man was in the habit of drinking to drunken- 
ness, or had other lamentable habits. Would 
he, then, paint Cromwell without his warts, and 
Washington as the Apollo? What we wish 
to know of a great man is the truth. It is 
no service to give me a reflex of my own idol- 
atry. Is my idolatry justifiable? is what I wish 
to know. If Shakespeare gambled, if he had 
two wives, if he were mean to a proverb, if he 
were a notorious coward, shall we not be told 
of it lest our admiration of Shakespeare be dis- 
turbed? Dr. Franklin is a famous man—the 
most striking in our early Revolutionary history. 
But the Doctor loved a majority, if he did wear 
a Republican costume at the court of Louis; 
and he was something of a Lothario, if he did 
snatch the lightning from heaven and the scep- 
tre from tyrants. Yet the same nature which 
hastens to cover the murderer's tomb with the 
emerald green of grass, and to tune the voices 
of meadow-larks above it, struggles to clothe 
the good Doctor’s memory with a kind of spot- 
less sanctity, so intent is she to decorate graves 
with flowers. 

It is the same kind instinct which gives Mr. 
Froude’s picture of Henry the Eighth its popu- 
larity. He has partially reversed the verdict 
of history, which is probably the truth in regard 
to that king. He sustains with plausible rhet- 
oric a theory of state justification of Henry’s 
matrimonial career. He was not a debauchee 
resolved to gratify his wishes; he was a king 
politically and philosophically intent upon the 
succession, Poor Anne Boleyn’s name must 
be smirched that a man who had her head 
chopped off and instantly married another wom- 
an may figure as a great ruler! Suppose she 
were guilty, was he innocent? Yet it is so 
grateful to the human heart that so conspicuous 
a criminal should seem to be less guilty, that 
Froude’s Henry has the benefit of an enormous 
doubt, which would certainly never be given to 
the historical Defender of the Faith. 

My dear Harry, I do not quarrel with this 
tendency to decorate graves with flowers. Only, 
if we feel no wrath with the dead, we need not 
confound them in one commendation. Peri- 
cles says that the whole earth is the mausoleum 
of the illustrious dead, and surely every summer 
is Nature’s Decoration-day. We must remem- 
ber, indeed, dear boy, but for warning, not for 
wrath. Knowing our own weakness and the 
frequent folly of human nature, we may be 
grateful even to those whose lives show us what 
to avoid. Rosemary for fond remembrance we 
drop upon one grave; rue for our own repent- 
ance upon another. And upon the graves in 
our own hearts and memories, over the dead 
hopes and passions and delights in our own 
lives, how tenderly we scatter flowers! And, 
my dear Harry, if our own crudities and follies, 
when they are gone, are covered with so soft a 
shroud of kind forgetfulness, sball not the same 
instinct teach us to be charitable toward those 
that yet flourish in our companions? For 
charity is the Everlasting, the Immortelle, and 
whether it fall upon the dead or upon the liv- 
ing, it makes every day in the year a Decora- 
tion-day. Your faithful friend, 

An OLp BacHELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


CHILD'S PRINCESSE SUIT. 


HE child’s princesse suit illustrated on our’ 
first page, and of which a cut paper pattern 
is given, is said by mothers to be the most avail- 
able dress ever designed for growing children ; 
and it is certainly among the prettiest. The ob- 
jection is made to plain Gabrielles that a child 
soon outgrows, and there is no,way of lengthen- 
ing them. The princesse suit has all the beauty 
and easy fit of the Gabrielle in its over dress, to- 
gether with the advantage of being worn over a 
gored skirt that may be lengthened at the top. 
Gabrielles are also rather narrow in the skirt for 
the present fashion; our model has a stylish 
gored skirt, with front gored width, two side 
gores, and a full back breadth. ‘This skirt is 
sewed to a belt, that should have a ‘lining pro- 
vided with button-holes, to be fastened to the 
child’s under-waist, or else to a linen blouse, with 
which it forms, without the over dress, a cool and 
simple dress for the house. ‘The front width is 
sewed to the belt without fullness ; the remain- 
ing widths are very fully gathered, as this gives a 
more bouffant effect than pleats. Gored skirts 
of piqué, linen, or other washing goods should 
not be hemmed, but faced with a two-inch bias 
strip of the material, or of soft white muslin. 
This facing is usually concealed by ruffles or 
other trimmings, but does not disfigure the skirt 
if visible, as it should be made to fit smoothly. 
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If the edge of the skirt is scalloped and braided 


‘in the elaborate fashion now in vogue, this facing 


would be too wide, and a soft twilled tape should 
be used instead to face the intricate points and 
scallops. It is well to turn in at the top of the 
dress two or three inches of. the skirt, to provide 
for lengthening. 

The princesse over dress, with waist and up- 
per skirt in one piece, may be worn with or with- 
out a sash. It is shaped similar to the upper 
part of a Gabrielle, with the addition of postil- 
ion pleats behind, to give the fullness that.is now 
required. These pleats necessitate a seam be- 
tween the waist and skirt of the back form. <A 
single pleat is laid each side of the back seam, 
and a placket-hole is left about a finger deep. 


- This seam at the waist should not be left *‘ raw,” 


but should be covered and strengthened by a 
facing. The front of this over dress is much 
shorter than the back, and is pointed in the pat- 
tern given; but by way of variety it may be 
straight or rounded. The buttons fasten the 
waist only, extending to the sash. ‘The sleeves 
are coat-shaped usually. A little turned-over 
collar, slit up in the back and front, finishes the 
garment. ‘This pretty little over dress may be 
used in many ways. Aside from being a styl- 
ish over dress for girls from two to eight years 
old, and even older, it is worn by boys of two 
or three years; and mothers say it is the best 
model for that useful article, a high-necked apron, 
that can be found in these days of elaborately 
dressed children. 

The dress on the smallest child in our illustra- 
tion is of corded piqué, trimmed with two needle- 
worked ruffles, each three inches deep, set upon 
the skirt, and the gathers concealed by a row of 
piqué braid a third of an inch wide. The price 
of such a dress for a child of six or seven years 
is $10. The dress with kilt-pleated skirt.is of 
white bishop’s lawn or soft nansook, made by 
the same pattern ; but for variety’s sake the un- 
der-skirt is cut off two-eighths of a yard below 
the belt in the front width, sloping a little longer 
behind, and is finished out to the proper length 
by a kilt-pleated flounce, which in this instance 
is three-eighths deep. There are three and a 
half widths of wide nansook in the flounce, sewed 
to the top piece in inch-wide pleats, and ironed 
flatly the full depth of the flounce. The lower 
edge has a hem about an inch wide. ‘The over 
dress is trimmed with a pleating a finger deep, 
held down by an inch-wide band of Hamburg 
insertion stitched on an inch below the top, leav- 


- ing a standing pleated ruffle above. The over 


dress should be long enough to conceal the top 
of the kilt flounce on the skirt. Such a dress 
costs $12. 

The suit, as represented in our engraving, is 
appropriate either for the house or street. We 
give also a blouse-waist pattern, to which the 
skirt may be buttoned to form a house dress. It 
fs a bad plan to gather children’s blouses to a 
belt, as they are apt to tear them when raising 
the arms suddenly; hence our pattern is cut 
long enough to pass over the hips and be held at 
the waist by a drawing-string. As the child 
grows taller the shirred case for the drawing- 
string may be placed lower to lengthen the waist. 
A button should be placed in the shirrs in -the 
front, behind, and on each side, and correspond- 
ing button-holes in the belt of the dress skirt. 
When these blouses are tucked or box-pleated 
the tucking or box-pleating should be done in 
plain widths, and the blouse blocked out after- 
ward by the pattern. - 

The most useful dresses in a little girl’s sum- 
mer outfit are, of course, the washing dresses of 
piqué, nansook, and buff, white, or brown linen. 
After these one or two dressy costumes of silk or 
grenadine are often provided; but the fabrics 
that may be renewed every week by the laun- 
dress are far more serviceable, and may be made 
sufficiently dressy by lace and embroidery for any 
child. Soft nansook is prettier for children than 
the stiff bishop's lawn that is so easily rumpled. 
It is best to put very little starch in children’s 
outside dresses, but their muslin petticoats may 
be starched very stiffly. 

Among the piqués imported at a child’s out- 
fitting house the favorite repped pattern is beau- 
tified by having small embroidered figures—a 
star, leaf, or compass pattern—scattered about 
at intervals over the body of the garment; oth- 
ers have the four breadths of the skirt embroid- 
ered in a robe design, or a pretty border. As 
this adds greatly to the expense, mothers imitate 
it by making similar figures with star braid at 
intervals all over the dress. Designers stamp 
these when arranging the trimming on the dress 
after the little garment is made. 

Embroidery on the material, insertions of 
needle-work, ruffles, and, above all, braiding, are 
the trimmings for children’s piqué dresses. 
Braiding around insertions of needle-work ismuch 
used. Very rich trimming is made in this way 
without much labor. A strip of cambric inser- 
tion six inches long, and pointed at each end, is 
let into each width of the skirt; the edges are 
concealed by piqué braid, and a fanciful pattern 
is wrought about it in star braid. ‘Two or three 
different widths of braid, some feather-edged, 
others with raised scroll pattern and the star 
braid, are all used to complete one design ; plain 
soutache is not effective. The design outlines 
fern leaves, tulips, or other large flowers, and, 
though looking very rich, does not require to be 
heavy, because it is soon filled up by the wide 
braids used. Among the details a few tendrils 
added by long stitches of embroidery cotton en- 
hance the beauty of the pattern; the edge is 
cut in deep scallops, faced on the wrong side 
with tape, and finished with a lace-like edge sold 
for this purpose. ‘Ihe over dress we illustrate is 
sometimes braided over the shoulder seams and 
down nearly to the border. Ruffles are the pret- 
tiest trimming for girls’ dresses, but braiding is 
so rich, so substantial, and so easily done, that 
mothers use it for boys and girls alike. @pen- 





worked guipure embroidery is also very effective 
both as ruffles and insertion. 

Another pretty novelty among the importa- 
tions is buff linen dresses, embroidered with 
dotted borders in white and scarlet. These 
make up beautifully. Plainer buff and brown 
linens, for school or traveling, are made in the 
princesse fashion, and trimmed with brown worst- 
ed braid. Three or four rows border the skirts, 
while a single row follows the seam of the side 
form of the over dress, passing over the shoul- 
ders. Other substantial linens are plain Gabri- 
elles, or else the body is a box-pleated blouse, 
with skirt and over-skirt trimmed with a row of 
side pleats edged by the merest scallop of Ham- 
burg work. 

Very wide sash ribbons, tied behind with long, 
loose loops, will continue to be worn by children. 
The newest are in solid colors, with a narrow 
fringe all around. ‘The sailor hat is universally 
worn. It answers for school and for dress, is 
worn by girls of every size, by ladies and boys 
alike. The newest shape has a wider brim, 
slightly turned up, as if before a stiff breeze. 
The brim is bound with black, blue, or brown 
ribbon, and a band surrounds the crown. $3 
buys a pretty one. 


SUITS FOR SMALL BOYS. 

The prettiest kilt suit for boys of four years 
not yet in trowsers has a skirt made of three 
straight widths of piqué buttoned by six large 
pearl buttons on the left side. From two to 
three eighths of the front is sewed to the belt 
without fullness, while all the rest of the skirt is 
in pleats all turned one way, or else in six or 
eight large box-pleats. ‘The plain front is richly 
braided, and a braided vine goes up each box- 
pleat. The. jacket is loose, fastened only at the 
throat, hanging open to show the shirt front, 
and cut to form a square tab in each front, 
with three tabs behind. Square pocket flaps, 
richly braided, are placed in front. A little 
fanciful vest is usually added, but is too warm 
for summer. $14 is the price of such a suit of 
piqué. When made of thick brown linen it is 
trimmed with brown braid. 

Pretty little jackets of brown corduroy, slashed 
and faced with silk an inch wide, are worn on 
cool mornings by little boys. Pretty jackets of 
blue flannel and of twilled cloth richly braided 
are also shown. 

For information received thanks are due Ma- 
dame H. Watter Fress; and Messrs. A. T. 
Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, & Co. ; 
and Lorp & Taytor. 





Ladies’ Mourning and Walking Dresses. 
See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Licut Mournine Dress or Biack 
Sirk. Round skirt trimmed with a deep gath- 
ered flounce surmounted by three satin rolls and 
a scalloped silk heading. High-necked basque- 
vest, with the same trimming. Long casaque, 
very open, with coat sleeves, and trimmed with 
satin rolls and a scalloped heading. Frill of 
black silk grenadine round the neck and wrists. 
Black ribbon bow in the hair. 

Fig. 2.—Under-skirt of green and white striped 
foulard, trimmed with a deep bias flounce head- 
ed with a ruche of green foulard. High waist 
of the same material, with half-tight sleeves, 
closed at the wrist with a band of green foulard 
and a lace frill, Over dress of green foulard, 
cut square in front, with flowing sleeves, and 
trimmed with ruches of the same. Green pon- 
gee parasol, lined with white. Rice straw Marie 
Stuart bonnet, trimmed with pink roses, with 
black velvet and lace strings. 





PERSONAL. 


Dr. Joun B. GI_tman, some time of Chicago, 
having been a good surgeon to German soldiers 
during the war, has received from Kaiser W1LL- 
1AM the decoration of the Iron Cross. 

—Mr. WILLIAM J. M‘ALpPINE, formerly State 
Engineer of New York, sailed last week for Aus- 
tria, whither he was called by the government 
to examine and report on the removal of ob- 
structions in the Danube. Mr. M‘ALPINE is 
one of the most distinguished of American en- 
ginecers, and has constructed or been consulted 
with on most of the great engineering achieve- 
ments of the country—the great dock of the 
navy-yard at Brooklyn, the water-works of our 
cities, and most of our great suspension-bridges. 

—When Mr. James RusseLL LOwELL sets 
himself regularly down to turn the faucet and 
draw off from the tank of his imagination a few 
measures of poetry, he carefully gets out of the 
ordinary tailor-shop toggery, inserts himself in 
the dressing-gown of genius, pulls gently on a 
sweet smoking-cap, and, 

“With fragrant and serene cigar, 
Pressed satisfactorily betwixt his lips,” 
goes at it—for so much per page. 


—This ditty has resulted from a nuptial con- 
tract recently entered into by Mr. EBENEZER 
SWEET and Miss JANE Lemon: 

“How happily extremes do meet 
In Jane and Evsenezer; 
She’s from sour turned to sweet, 
And he’s a lemon-squeezer.” 

—The Hon. JoHN Prentiss, of Keene, New 
Hampshire, ninety-three, is said to be the 
oldest Mason living in the United States, having 
traveled the rugged road and received his de- 
grees in 1807. 

—PavuLineE Lucca has consented to sing for 
one month at the Italian opera in London, for 
the beggarly sum of $4500; thence to St. Peters- 
burg, where she will sing in another month’s 
performances for $4200. She has a very high- 
priced but very marketable voice. 

—No wonder that Dr. Vaua@uan, late head- 
master of Harrow, has twice: refused a bishop- 
ric, the mastership  - worth $30,000 a year; 
Eton the same, with a large residence; Rugby 
about $20,000. We have no such endowments; 
perbaps it is not desirable we should have. Let 
the bequests go to the schools. 





—Miss Rosa Benson, daughter of Lieutenant 
Benson, of the United States Revenue Service, 
is said to be developing marvelous musical pow- 
ers in Milan, Italy, where she is studying under 
an eminent master. She is refined, intelligent, 
and beautiful; her voice a clear soprano. 

—MoRTIMER JONES, resident in a feeble town 
in Illinois, having, as a citizen, asserted and act- 
ed upon his right to play croquet twenty-four 
hours after the death of his wife, and his fellow- 
citizens taking the opposite view to the extent 
of tarring and feathering him—these things, we 
say, being so, MORTIMER has brought the mat- 
ter before a jury to ascertain in a regular way 
whether they can be so. Things are to be adju- 
dicated. 

—The marriage contract of the Bride of Lam- 
mermoor has quite lately been discovered at St. 
Mary’s Isle, the seat of the Earl of Selkirk, in 
Scotland. It bears four signatures: the bride- 
_— (Davip DunBaR), the bride’s (JANE 

ALRYMPLE), the bridegroom’s father (BaL- 
DOON), and the bride’s father (JamzEs DALkYM- 
PLE). A fac-simile has been taken of the docu- 
ment, which is to be included in the centenary 
editions of the Waverley Novels. There is a lit- 
tle tremor, it is said, in the bride’s signature. 

—tThere are now three Baptist missionaries in 
Italy—Mr. Watt and Dr. Coats in Rome, and 
Mr. CLaRKE in La Spezzia. The expenses are 
defrayed by individual contributions, not by 
the Society. 

—WILu1AM A. ParKER, of Boston, a soldier of 
the war of 1812, made application for a pension 
under the new law recently passed by Congress, 
and the two witnesses necessary to legalize the 
application were found in Messrs. CROCKER & 
BREWSTER, the well-known publishers, who vis- 
ited Mr. PARKER at Fort Independence, Boston 
Harbor, while on duty in the United States serv- 
ice nearly fifty-seven years ago. A remarkable 
circumstance that, after so many years, they 
were enabled to testify to the identity of the ap- 
plicant. : 

—The ex-Empress of France has with genuine 
kind-heartedness adopted the little son of Ma- 
dame Bonne, the well-known French milliner, 
who was so brutally murdered recently in Paris 
“ the National Guards. He is now at Chisel- 

urst. 

—Miss REBEccA WriGut, of Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, employed in the Treasury at Washington, 
was married a few days since to WILLIAM Bon- 
SAL, of Cecil, Maryland. Resecca is the little 
Quaker lady who told SHERIDAN about JuBAL 
EaRLy’s movements in September, 1864, by 
which he sent Mr. Ear.y whirling down the 
valley; for which SHERIDAN gave her a watch, 
and the government a place. 

—Colonel RossEL, who recently held an im- 
portant command in Paris, shows us that the 
proverbial politeness of the French is yet main- 
tained under circumstances where politeness is 
not the order of the day. On being deprived of 
his command he wrote an explanatory note, 
which concluded with the following, “And I 
have the honor to demand of you a cell in Mazas.”” 
This noble Frenchman embraced an early oppor- 
tunity of running away. 

—The minutest of those whom war has exiled 
from France is the ‘Princess’? FELIci£, who is 
now on view in London for a small cash consid- 
eration. She is a pure dwarf, the smallest ever 
exhibited in that capital—one beside whom MIn- 
NIE WARREN is a giantess. She is now in her 
ninth year, measures less than nineteen inches 
in height, and weighs just six pounds; is of per- 
fect symmetry in limb and feature, and altogeth- 
er a pleasing and gentle child. 

—The Rev. Asa BuLLARD has been gathering 
facts and figures to refute the saying that minis- 
ters’ sons and deacons’ daughters are more ir- 
religious than others. Massachusetts and Con- 


necticut furnished the field. In 448 ministers’ 


and deacons’ families there were 2101 children 
over fifteen years of age, of whom 1414 were 
hopefully pious, 98 were in the ministry or fit- 
ting for it, and only 34 dissipated ; and-all the 
remaining children, with very few exceptions, 
were respectable and useful citizens. Mr. But- 
LARD challenges a comparison with these figures 
on the part of any other class or profession 
among parents. 

—It is among the disgustful incidents to the 
ROTHSCHILD family that they have lost some six- 
ty or seventy millions of dollars by the Franco- 
German war. They all believed at first that 
France would win; but two weeks after the 
Germans crossed the Rhine they saw their mis- 
take, and made other investments, but not in 
time to get whole. 

—Mr. Joun Harpy, of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, had the hardihood to set a hen of the 
Brahma species on twenty-five eggs. After a 
long pull she came off with two-and-thirty 
chicks. So much for henergy in an eggcellent 
cause. 

—aAnd in this wise, on the 16th ult., were mar- 
ried, in church, at Columbus, Prince Von Lynar 
and Miss May Parsons: In front of Bishop 
M‘ItvainE, who did the service, the two stood, 
Miss Parsons apparently much at her ease, 
while the Prince was visibly embarrassed. His 
hat he continued to hold even after the solemn 
words of the service had begun to be read, and 
occasional glances over his shoulder toward the 
audience showed that the position was quite 
new to him. His responses were distinctly giv- 
en, though the words were marked by a strong 
German accent. In the latter part of the cere- 
mony a change was made from the usual forms, 
both parties exchanging rings, in accordance 
with an old German custom. The benediction 
pronounced, the Prince and Princess Von LyNaR 
turned at once, and while from the organ there 
rolled the rich measures of MENDELSSOHN’S 
Wedding March, from ‘“ Athalie,” they walked 
quickly down the aisle, and the simple, unosten- 
tatious wedding was over. 

—The last survivin ee pensioner 
is D. F. Bateman, who resides in Cattaraugus 
County, New York, and, although a tottering 
warrior, has still strength enough left to draw 
his $500 pension with perfect regularity. 

—Dr. Hai, who makes so capital and useful 
a Journal of Health, has encountered a vigorous 
Alabama editor, who opposes the doctor’s ad- 
vice that husband and wife should sleep in sepa- 
rate rooms; for, saith the vigorous Alabama ed- 
itor, ‘* Dr. Hay can sleep when and where he 
chooses, but as for me, J intend to sleep where 
I can defend my wife against rats and all other 
nocturnal foes as long as I have got one to de- 
fend.’? Sound! 

—The oldest actress on record was a Mrs. 
FRYER, an [rishwoman, who died in 1747, at 





the age of 117 years. In 1720, when she was 90 
yous old, she appeared at Drury Lane Theatre, 
n London, and acted the part of the old grand- 
mother, in a farce called the ‘‘ Half-Pay Officer.” 
In the bills it was mentioned, ‘The part of Lady 
Richleve to be performed by Peg Fryer, who 
has not appeared on the stage these fifty years.” 

—Roeers’s bronze statue of ABRAHAM LIN- * 
COLN, intended for Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia, is now on its way to this country. It is 
to be placed on a granite pedestal, and the en- 
tire structure will be thirty-three feet high, con- 
spicuously placed, anJ visible both on entering 
and leaving the Park. It is valued at $80,000. 

—Could any thing be more out of the ordi- 
nary way than that AcHILLzs PuGu, a Quaker 
of Waynesville, Ohio, should fit up and furnish 
at his own expense a neat little chaped in that 
village for the use of the Episcopalians? All 
that hath he done. 

—Mr. ANnsEL Gammon, of New Vineyard, 
Maine, has twelve sons and four daughters, 
weighing 3140 pounds. The boys average 195 
and the girls pounds. (All gammon!) 

—Miss BurpDETr Courts, recently made a 
peeress, has given more money to charitable 
objects than any person who has ever lived— 
the amount being over $25,000,000. Her pres- 
ent fortune is estimated at $50,000,000, most of 
which, it is intimated, will be bequeathed to in- 
stitutions of a benevolent character. 

—The Rev. CHARLES CLEVELAND attains this 
present month to the one hundredth year of his 
age. He is a city missionary in Boston, and at- 
tributes his good health and extreme longevity 
to the regularity of his habits and the simplicity 
of his food. Always goes to bed before ten, and 
rises before the sun throughout the year; drinks 
water, tastes no spirituous liquors, and as for to- 
bacco—faugh ! is constitution and by-laws, 
therefore, need no amendment, and rules of or- 
der and resolutions are superfluous. 

—One of the most painstaking, as well as 
cleverest, men of France, ALEXANDRE Dumas, 
was a model penman. Levy, his publisher, has 
preserved all the manuscripts of that writer, and 
had them superbly bound. They lookas if writ- 
ten by a teacher of penmanship. He hardly ever 
changed a word in his manuscript, and used to 
say laughingly to his friends that as soon as peo- 
ple should get tired of reading his books he 
would open a school for penmanship. 

—The Duke of Edinburgh is compelled to 
rough it on $60,000 a year, not counting his na- 
val pay and allowances. 

—Lord Amberley, who has anxieties as to the 
too rapid growth of families in England, and 
who “‘cal’lates,” as the Yankee saith, that three 
children are as many as it is desirable to have 
in a house, is brought to account by the London 
Court Journal, which says the practice of the no- 
bility, including Lord A. himself, is quite the 
other way; that the Duke of Abercorn is the fa- 
ther of fourteen children; the Earl of Aberga- 
venny, eleven, the last two being twins; the Earl 
of Abingdon, nine; the Earl of Albemarle, five, 
while his father had fifteen; Earl of Amherst, 
twelve; Marquis of Anglesey, nine, and his father 
eighteen; Duke of Argyll, twelve; Earl of Ash- 
burnham, eleven, and his father seventeen, by 
two marriages; Earl of Bessborough, fourteen ; 
Viscount Bridgeport, thirteen; Marquis of Bris- 
tol, ten; Earl of Buckingham, by two mar- 
riages, fifteen; Earl of Carlisle, twelve; Earl of 
Chichester, seven, and his father ten; Earl of 
Clarendon, eight, and-his father ten; Baron Clif- 
ford, twelve, the last two being twins; Baron 
Clonbrock, seventeen ; Earl of Dartmouth, seven, 
and his father seventeen, by two marriages; Earl 
of Durham, eleven, numbers nine and ten being 
twins; Baron Ebury, eleven, the last two being 
twins; Marquis of Exeter, ten, and his father 
ten ; Earl Fortescue, fourteen; Earl Grey, nene 
but his father fifteen; Earl Howe, thirteen; and 
so on throughout the list. It is to be remarked 
that the present generation of the nobility is by 
no means s0 prolific as was the a one. 
Twins abounded in GrorGE the Fourth’s time. 

—Col. WiLLIAM ScHOULER, of Boston, who 
for thirty years past has mixed as much and as 
familiarly with the leading men of the country 
as any man of the time, and who is one of the 
most agreeable men and pleasantest raconteurs 
in the republic, relates the following reminis- 
cence of JoHN C. CaLuowun: ‘Some time before 
1840 Mr. CaALHOUN wrote to Mr. LAWRENCE that 
he had been adding to his landed estates, and 
would like to obtain a loan of $10,000 or $15,000 
in Boston, where money was more plenty than 
in South Carolina, and the rate of interest not so 
high, for the payment of which he would give 
his notes and a mortgage upon his estate, which 
would be ample security. Mr. LAWRENCE said 
he consulted Mr. NATHAN APPLETON and one or 
two other wealthy citizens of Boston upon the 
subject, and it was agreed to raise the money for 
him, and take no security for the repayment but 
his own note. Mr. LAWRENCE informed Mr. 
CaLHouN of the arrangement which he had 
made, and expressed his gratification that it was 
in the power of himself and a few of his friends 
to do.a kindness to one so distinguished, whose 
life had been devoted to the service of his coun- 
try. Mr. CaALHOUN immediately wrote back, de- 
clining the offer, and withdrawing his original 
request. He said it did not agree with his sense 
of propriety to accept a loan upon such terms; 
that in the discharge of his public duties he did 
not wish to be embarrassed by a sense of obliga- 
tion to any one.” 

—Of all the BonaParTeEs, Prince NAPOLEON 
appears to be the only one who had the good 
sense to anticipate the “ rainy “~~ and make 
due fiseal preparation for it. is estate in 
Switzerland he has sold for $350,000, which, with 
other inecome-producing assets, will enable him 
to live quite like a gentleman in a fine new house 
he has just purchased in London. Prince N. was 
enterprising enough to save the choicest furni- 
ture, pictures, and objects of-art that once glit- 
tered at Meudon and the Palais Royal. 

—The eccentricities of kings, from Heron to 
him of the Cannibal Islands—are they not writ- 
ten in the books? A fresher and odder pecul- 
iarity is that of ex-King Gzorae of Hanover, 
who surpasses even CHARLES V. in his eccen- 
tricities. He not only regards himself as fitted 
for death, but believes he is actually dead. One 
of his favorite amusements is to walk about the 
house in a shroud, and to sleep at night in a 
coffin, which he declares softer than a bed of 
vider-down. 

—Rev. Wittiam B. W. Hows, rector of St. 
Philip’s Church, Charleston, has been elected 
Assistant Bishop of P. E. Church in South Caro- 
lina. 
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Netted and Crochet Tidy, Figs. 1-4. 


Tue centre, squares, and edging of this tidy are worked in netted 
_guipure, and the close part in ribbed crochet. Begin the tidy with the 
middle star, and, with cotton No. 40, make a foundation of 8 st. 
‘(stitches). . Work the Ist round over a mesh three-fifths of an inch in 
circumference, always going forward.—On each foundation st. 2. st. 
2d round.—Always alternately on the next st. of the preceding round 
1 st., on the following (widened) st. 2 st. 3d-9th 
rounds.—1 st. on each st. of the preceding round, on 
each widened st., however, 2 st. By doing this eight 
triangular sections are formed; work these sections 
each separately to a point in rounds going backward 
and forward, working 2 st. off together with 1 st. at 
the end of each round. In working off the 2 st. in 
the last round, no new st. should be formed. After 
all the points are completed in this manner, draw the 
foundation st. closely together, fasten the thread, and 
cut it off. Then work the star in point de toile and 
point de reprise as shown by the illustration. ‘The 
squares of the tidy are worked in straight netting 
with ‘the same 
material, Each 
of these squares 
counts 15 holes in 
a square, and is 
worked in point de 
toile, point de re- 
prise, and point 
desprit, as shown 
by Fig.2. Thestar 
and the squares are 
joined by means 
of a crochet strip, 
as shown by the illustration. ‘To do 
this, crochet with twisted crochet 
cotton No. 40 on the outer edge of 
the star the Ist round.—On. each 
netted st. 4 sc. (single crochet), on 
the st. at the point of each point, 
however, 4 sc., 3 ch. (chain stitch), 4 sc. Begin the round at the 
hollow between two points; at the end of the round fasten to the first 
st. with 1 sl. (slip stitch). 2d round.—1 ch., turn the work, pass over 
the last st. of the preceding round, 
1 se. on each st. of the preceding 
round, on the 3 ch, at the point of 
the point, however, 2 sc., 3 ch., 2 
se.; in each hollow pass over 2 st. 
with 1 ch. At the end of the round 
fasten to the ch. with 1 sl. Work 
28 rounds more like the round just 
described, going backward and for- 
ward, but in these rounds always 
pass over 3 st. (1 sc., 1 ch., 1 se.) eu 
between every two points. In work- €4 cb. 
ing the 28th round, fasten the netted * Shahin 
squares on as shown by the illustra- ; : 
tion, passing the needle at the same 
time through the edge stitches of the 
squares. Finish the tidy round the 

ge with netted guipure edging. Figs. 4 and 5 give two suitable de- 
signs for this. ‘The edging must, of course, be worked with the same 
material that is used for the squares. Figs. 2-4 show the square, as 
well as the edging, worked with finer material. 


Sewing-Case with Pincushion, Figs.1 and 2. 

Tis sewing-case is made of black enameled cloth and red flannel, 
and furnished on the inside with bands to hold ‘scissors, needle-case, 
papers of needles, etc., and also with a needle-book. of flannel and a 
covered box for thread, silk, etc. A pincushion is set on the cover of 
the box. At the middle of the cushion is a hollow for the thimble. 
The outer and inner sides of the sewing-case are ornamented, as shown 
by the illustrations, in point Russe embroidery. To make the sewing- 
case cut, first, a strip of black enameled cloth seventeen inches and a 
half long and five inches and a half wide, and a piece of red flannel of 
the same size. Baste the flannel on the under side of the enameled 
cloth; and backstitch the double material on the outside half an inch 
from the edge with two rows of stitching one-eighth of an inch apart, 
worked in blue’ and corn-colored saddler’s silk, in such a manner that 
the colors alternate, as is shown by the illustration. Cut out the en- 





Fig. 2.—Netrep Guireure 
SquaRE FoR Tipy. 













Fig. 1.—NeEttTep anp CrocHeT Tipy. 
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Fig. 2.—Sewrnc-Case, WITH PincusHion. 
CLOSED. 


ameled cloth and lining at the outer edge in small pinked scallops. 
Paste a square card-board box, four inches large, in the middle. of the 
inner lined side of the sewing-case. For this box take a piece of card- 
board five inches and a quarter square, cut this through one-half its 
thickness all around at a distance of half an inch from the outer edges, 
cut out the square parts half an inch large at each corner of the card- 
board, which is divided off by these incisions, bend the edges upward 
half an inch, and sew the ends together at the corners with a few 
stitches. Then cover the edge of the box on the out- 
side with a strip of red flannel four-fifths of an inch 
wide and pinked at one (the'under) side, and sew this 
te the edge of the box in ‘herring-bone stitch with 
corn-colored and blue silk, as shown by Fig. 1. Cover 
the inner’ side of the box with white glazed paper, 
paste the box on the sewing-case, and fasten the points 
of the edge of the cover with a knot of white silk on 
the lining of the sewing-case without passing the nee- 
dle through the enameled cloth. The cover of the 
box is sh in aman- “ 

ner similar to the box [RISER RRA ae 
itself, only somewhat y: pd aes 
larger. Furnish the ‘ ‘ 
upper. side of the 
cover with a cushion 
of cotton batting with 
a hollow in the mid- 
-dle, ‘and cover this 
cushion, in connec- 
.tion with the edge of 
the cover, with ‘red 





Fig. 3.—Netrep Guipurg 
Epeine ror Trpy. 








flannel; the latter ] 








ft Or St fon 
must previously have . ; 
been ornamented in 
2 herring- bone stitch 
with black and white saddler’s silk, as 
shown by Fig. 1, and in point Russe 
stars with white, green, yellow, and blue 
saddler’s silk, and cut the outer edge 
in small points. Gather the corners of, 
this part slightly, and ornament them 
with knots of white silk. Furnish the side edges of the cover with a 
pinked strip of red flannel, as shown by Fig. 1, which is four-fifths of 
an inch wide in the middle, and sloped toward the ends to two-fifths 
of aninch. On each point of this 
strip work a knot with white silk, 
fastening the strips at the same 
time. _ These knots are worked all 
around in the hollow of the cushion. 
Fasten one side of the cover to one 
side of the box by means of silk 
ribbons. Sew a square piece of 
red flannel four inches and three- 
quarters large, and cut in points 
round the edge, on one end of the 
sewing-case in herring-bone stitch 
with white silk, as shown by Fig. 1. 
‘At the edge which comes on the 
end of the sewing-case this part is 
cut out in pinked scallops and or- 
namented in herring-bone stitch ; 
this edge is: not fastened on the lining of the sewing-case. Sew 
through the lining and flannel part at the same time with knots of 
white silk, so as to form separate divisions for papers of needles, etc., 
as shown by Fig. 1; and furnish the flannel part, as shown by the 
illustration, with separate bands of red flannel, which are cut out in 
points, and are intended to hold scissors, needle-case, ete. Ata dis- 
tance of four inches and three-quarters from the other end of the sew- 
ing-case, sew a piece of white silk ribbon three-quarters of an inch 
wide on. the lining in herring-bone stitch ; the ends of this ribbon pro- 
ject over the sides of the ‘sewing-case six inches, and serve to fasten 
the needle-book. \ For the latter cut two pieces of red flannel each 
‘four inches and a half wide and eight inches and three-quarters long, 
cut each part in small points around the edge, and ornament it in 
herring-bone stitch with white silk. Lay these pieces together, and 
, join them along the middle with chain stitches of white silk; then 
at the ends of this seam, at a distance of four-fifths of an inch from 
each side of the flannel pieces, cut a crosswise slit‘half an inch long. 
Work these slits in button-hole stitch with white silk. Finally, pass 
the ends of the ribbon through the slits of the needle-book, as shown 
by the illustration, and tie them in a bow. ; 
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Tapestry Borper For Cuarrs, Rugs, Etc. 





Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Green; © Light Green; © Black; © 1st (darkest), # 2d, O 3d, & 4th, ! 5th (lightest), Fawn (3d and 5th silk). 












- these parts on one side first with green ¢loth, and 


Jone 24, 1871.] 








Tapestry Border for Chairs, Rugs, etc. 
See illustration on page 388. 

Tuts border is suitable for ornamenting easy-chairs, rugs, carpets set together of strips 
of tapestry and plush, etc. It is worked on canvas in cross stitch, with zephyr worsted 
and filling silk, in the colors given in the description of symbols, or any other that may 
be desired. 

Traveling Pillow. 

Tus three-cornered cushion is designed especially for traveling, and is arranged so 
that it may, either be hung over the back of the seat by the cords fastened to the upper 
corner, or pinned to the cushion of the carriage or car. It is made of purple muslin, 
filled with feathers. ‘The ends are furnished with a puffing of red silk, and the cushion 
is covered with fine white linen. The ends of the linen cover are cut in points two 
inches and a quarter deep, and worked in button-hole stitch ; buttons and loops are 
set on the ends of these points to fasten the cover securely on the cushion. ‘The 
centre ofthe linen cover is ornamented with an embroidered vignette, suitable 
designs for which may be found in the last number of the Bazar. Red silk 
cords with tassels complete the cushion. ‘Ihe original is eighteen inches long 
at the under straight edge, and measures twelve inches and four-fifths from 





Fig. 1.—Travetinc Mrrror.—Ciosep. 


the middle of this edge to the upper point. It may, of course, be made of any size ; 
and curled hair, sea-moss, or elastic sponge may be substituted for feathers. 


Traveling Mirror, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts round mirror is five inches and three-fifths in diameter, and is set in a case 
of corresponding shape, so that it may be opened ont as shown by Fig. 2, and inclosed 
in the case as shown by Fig. 1. ‘The case is made of pasteboard covered with green 
cloth and black enameled cloth, and is ornamented with embroidery in green saddler’s 
silk. Cut four round pieces of pasteboard five inches 
and three-fifths in diameter, and cover each of these 
pieces on both sides with shirting. Cover two of 


then with black enameled cloth, and cut out the lat- 
ter in the middle in the design shown by Fig. 1. 
Along the edges of the design figures thus formed 
button-hole stitch the edges of the enameled cloth in 


green saddler’s silk with the underlayer of cloth, and \ wa Y7// 4, 
work point Russe stars between the design figures AN DD jj 


with the same silk. Furnish one side of the third M009 YY 
piece of pasteboard with thin wadding and green 
cloth; then lay this piece on one of the pieces pre- 
viously covered in such a manner that the sides cov- 
ered with shirting come on each other, and button- 
hole stitch the pieces together around the edge with 
green silk. Finally, to the outer edge of these pieces, 
which form the bottom of the case, sew a narrow 
pasteboard rim to the side covered only with cloth; 
this rim is covered on one (the outer) side with enameled: cloth, and on 
the other side with cloth. The edges of both covers are button-hole 
stitched together with green silk. On one side of the fourth piece of 
pasteboard covered only with shirting lay the mirror, and fasten the lat- 
ter by means of a flat edge of green cloth four-fifths ofan inch wide, 
which‘is laid double over a thin interlining of wadding. ‘This edge must 
be made to fit the shape of the mirror. Button-hole stitch the double 


material together at the 
outer and inner edge, and 
ornament the upper layer 
‘ with point Russe em- 
Fig. 1.—Crocuer Travevine, Carrtacr, on CraDLe AFGHAN. _ proidery in green silk, as 
ra ae shown by Fig. 2, and the 
inner edge with green silk cord. Button-hole stitch the outer edge of the edge thus completed to 
the outer edge of the piece of pasteboard furnished with a mirror, join this part with the still re- 
maining piece of pasteboard so that both sides covered with shirting come on the inside, and cover 
the seam with silk cord. Sew silk cord also to the under edge of the case. Cover a flat. wooden 
mesh (netting mesh) four inches and four-fifths long and two-fifths of an inch wide with black en- 
ameled cloth on both sides, button-hole stitch the edges of this cover (which must project two- 
fifths of an inch at both ends of the mesh) together on both : 
sides, and sew that part of the cover which projects at one Be 
end of the mesh down to the under side of the mirror, as 
shown by Fig. 1, and the other projecting end to the upper 
edge of the case. By means of this mesh the mirror is opened 
out as shown by Fig. 2. Finally, set a button and elastic loop 
on the mirror and case for fastening it together, as shown by 
the illustration, Fig. 1. - 


Crochet Case for Pocket Comb. 

Tuts case is worked in single crochet with 
white twisted crocliet’ cotton, small crystal 
beads, and blue beads. First string’ the beads 
on the working thread, alternating two blte and 
two crystal beads. . When the requisite num- 
ber is strung on (take up only one crystal bead 
at the end) make a foundation of 38 stitches 
with the working thread, without paying any 
attention to the beads, close the foundation in 
a ring with one slip stitch, and on this foundation work 46 
rounds of single crochet; before working each single crochet 
take up one bead; the beads must come on the outer side of 
the work (the under side of the stitches). Now follow 17 
-rounds worked iri the foregoing design, but not in the round ; 
the thread must, therefore, be cut off at the end of each of the 
rounds. In the first of these rounds (47th) pay no attention to 
the last five stitches of the preceding round, and also in the 
48th round take no notice of the two stitches before and after 
the five stitches of the preceding round referred to; the 49th, 
50th, and 51st rounds are likewise narrowed two stitches each 
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at the beginning and end. Next follow five rounds of the same number of stitches, 
and seven rounds which are narrowed one stitch each at the beginning and end. Over- 
seam the case together at the under edge; in doing this it is to be observed that the 
hollow formed in the 47th-51st rounds forms the top of the upper surface of the case, 
while the overlapping piece worked in the last 12 rounds must be a continuation of the 
under surface of the case. On the edge stitches along the overlapping piece and the 
hollow work one round of single crochet ; in working each of these stitches take up one 
blue bead. Ornament the overlapping piece with small scallops of blue beads, and fur- 
nish the point of this part with a small loop and tassel for closing. Sew blue beads in 
close rows on both sides of the case, and trim it in a similar manner at the under end, 
which is ornamented with small bead scallops. Furnish the upper surface of the case 
with a small crystal button. 


Traveling Shawl Case, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts case is made of dark brown enameled cloth, lined with black twilled 
stuff, and trimmed with bias strips of enameled cloth, which are stitched on 
along the middle with lighter brown silk. Cut a piece of enameled cloth and 

lining nineteen inches square. Lay the outside on the lining, turn down the 

edges narrow on the inside, quilt them on the outside along the outer edge 
with light brown silk, and trim the piece around the edge with bias strips 
of enameled cloth a quarter of an inch wide each, which are stitched 





Crocuet Case For Pocket Come. 


through the middle. To form the corners, lay the bias strips in pleats, as shown by 
the illustration. Cut a bias strip of enameled cloth an inch and a half wide and 
sixty-two inches and a quarter long, join this at the ends, and baste the sides over 
on one side each a quarter of an inch wide, so that the edges come on each other at 
the middle. Then sew the strip on the case with two rows of stitching as shown by 
the illustration. These rows of stitching serve at the same time to fasten the folded 
edges of the bias strip. The ends of the strip, which project equally at both sides, 
form the handles of the case. Small bands of enameled cloth are fastened under the 
handles, as shown by the illustration. Furnish the 
inner side of the case thus far completed with two 
bags of enameled cloth and black twilled stuff, as 
shown by Fig. 2. . For each of these bags cut of the 
materials referred to each one piece nine inches wide 
and twenty-one inches and a half long, and cut these 
pieces out toward the middle on one side. Stitch the 
material and lining together, and sew the bags on the 
case as shown by the illustration; in doing this lay 
h the ends of the bags ina pleat. Finally, furnish the 
Wy case with buttons and loops of elastic cord for closing. 


ih / Crochet Traveling, Carriage, or Cradle 
Oi Afghans, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1.—This afghan, of which the illustration 
shows a section reduced in size, is worked with two 
shades of green tapestry worsted in Tunisian (Vic- 
toria) ahd wave crochet stitch. It consists of sepa- 
rate strips of points, which are joined with strips of 
connected squares. The strips of squares are ornamented in cross stitch 
embroidery. .'The afghan is edged with a fringe of green tapestry worsted 
in two shades. Work the strips of squares with the lighter worsted as 
follows: On a foundation of 3 ch. (chain stitch) work 12 pr. (pattern 
rows) in the simple ‘Tunisian stitch ; at the end of the first round of these 
12 pr., however, widen one stitch, taking up one stitch of the last vein 
of the horizontal row of slip stitches of the preceding pattern row before 


working the last stitch. 
At the end of the second 
round of each pr. widen 
one stitch also, working ; M 
1 ch, there, so that the , Fig. 2.—Crocuet TRAVELING. CARRIAGE, OR CRADLE AFGHAN. 
first stitch at the begin- 
ning of the following pr. may be taken up from the first vertical vein of stitches of the preceding pr. 
Now work 1 pr. without changing the number of stitches, then 12 pr., in which narrow one stitch 
each at both sides of the square. To do this, work off together as one stitch the first two and the 
last. two vertical veins of stitches at the beginning and at the end of the second round of each pr. ; 
in the first round of the following pr. take up one stitch only of each two stitches worked off to- 
gether. Repeat these 25 pr. until the strip of squares is of the length desired for the afghan. ‘Then 
work the design figure shown by the illustration on each 
square with dark green worsted in cross stitch ; each cross 
stitch is worked on one crochet stitch. Crochet the strips 
of points in wave stitch with the darker worsted. First 
make a foundation of 12 stitches, and on this work 1 pr. 
in simple Tunisian stitch, then 13 pr. in wave stitch. 
This stitch is worked in a manner similar to the simple 
Tunisian stitch, only in the first round of each pr. the 
stitches must not be taken up from the vertical veins of 
stitches on the right side of the work, but from the verti- 
cal veins of stitches on the under side of the 
work, so that the horizontal row of slip stitches 
of the pr. previously worked projects to the 
right side of the work. Narrow one stitch at 
the end of the first round of each of these 14 
pr., and widen one stitch at the end of each 
second round. ‘This narrowing and widening 
are done in the same way as in the strips of 
squares. > Now follow 14 pr. in wave stitch, 
in which widen one stitch each at the end of 
each first round, and narrow one stitch at the end of each 
second round, again as in the strips of squares; then 
again 14 pr., in which narrow one stitch at the end of 
each first round, and widen at the end of each. second 
round. Always repeat from > until the strip of points 
ha NY xy is of the requisite length. After making as many strips 
fs AH, " of squares and points as are required for the width of the 
; afghan (these strips must be commenced in different 
ways according to the illustration), work the strips to- 
gether from the right side with dark green worsted in 
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* single crochet, at the same time passing the nee- 

dle through the edge alternately at greater or 

Finally, fasten single strands of 

light and dark green worsted to the afghan for 
fringe (see illustration). : 

Fig. 2.—This afghan is worked with coarse 
carpet yarn of three shades of brown in Tunisian 
crochet stitch, and is ornamented in cross stitch 
embroidery with the lightest and darkest brown 
worsted, The afghan is edged with fringe of 
dark brown worsted. First work the founda- 
tion of the afghan, and then the border which 
surrounds the foundation, ‘The foundation con- 
sists. of separate strips, which are crocheted 
with the lighter and the medium brown worsted 
so that squares are formed. Begin the first 
strip with the darker worsted with a foundation 
of 18 stitches, and on this work 16 pr. without 
changing the number of stitches. ‘This forms 
the first square. After working the last pr. cut 
off the working thread, lay on the lighter worst- 
ed, and with this also work 16 pr. Work al- 
ternately one dark and one light square in this 
manner until the strip is of the length desired for 
the foundation of the afghan. A dark square 
must form the end of the strip. ‘The remaining 
strips are worked in a similar manner, alternate- 
ly one strip beginning and ending with a dark 
square, the other strip beginning and ending 
with a light square, so that afterward, on join- 
ing the strips, the squares are alternate. This 
joining is done with the crochet. needle, but 
without working thread, in the following man- 
ner: Lay the two strips to be joined side by 
side, pass the crochet needle through the first 
edge stitch of one strip, draw the first edge 
stitch of the second strip through the edge stitch 
on the needle; then draw the following edge 
stitch of the first strip through the stitch on the 
needle, then the next edge stitch of the -other 
strip, and so on. When both strips are joined 
in this manner, drcp the last stitch from the nee- 
die, and sew it on with a few stitches. For the 
border at the outer edge of the afghan work four 
strips with the darkest brown worsted, first the 
two strips for the upper and under ends of the 
afghan. For each of these two strips make a 
foundation as long as the foundation of the af- 
ghan is wide, and on this work 18 pr. without 
changing the number of stitches, then join the 
two strips with the ends of the foundation in the 
manner described. Now work the twostrips for 
the sides of the afghan; for each of these make 
a foundation of 20 stitches, and on this work as 
many pr. as are required for the length of the 
strip. These'strips are joined with the founda- 
tion in the manner above referred to. Where 
the strips of the border meet they are sewed to- 
gether on the under side, so that the joining 
shows as little as possible. Finally, finish the 
afghan with embroidery, as shown by the illus- 
tration, and edge it with fringe. 


Designs for braiding Dresses, Covers, 
Cushions, etc., Figs. 1-17. 
See illustrations on page 396. 

Tuese designs consist of borders and corner 
figures, which are especially suited for ornament- 
ing children’s dresses, sacques, paletots, talmas, 
etc. ‘hey are worked with braid or fine cord, 
or else in chain stitch. embroidery with black 
silk, split zephyr worsted, or red yarn. For 
cloth, cashmere, satin, or gros grain, silk son- 
tache, silk cord, and chain stitch embroidery 
with saddler’s silk are used. ‘These designs may 
also be employed for ornamenting sofa cushions, 
afghans, etc. It may be observed that the cor- 
ner figure marked 13 matches best with the bor- 
der 1, the corner figure 14 with the border 10, 
the corner figure 15 with the border 12, the corner 
figure 16 with the borders 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7, and 
the corner figure 17 with the borders 5 and 9. 








THE LOVELS OF ARDEN. 
By Miss BRADDON, 
Avrnor or “Lapy Aup.ey’s Soret,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
THE MORNING AFTER. 


Tne day after the ball was a broken, strag- 
gling kind of day, after the usual manner of the 
to-morrow that succeeds a festival. Hale Castle 
was full to overflowing with guests who, having 
been invited to spend one night, were pressed to 
stay longer. ‘Ihe men spent their afternoon for 
the most part in the billiard-room, after a late, 
lingering luncheon, at which there was a good 
deal of pleasant gossip. _ ‘The women sat togeth- 
er in groups in the drawing-room, pretending to 
work, but all desperately idle. It was a fine 
afternoon, but no one cared for walking or driv- 
ing. A few youthful enthusiasts did, indeed, get 
up a game at croquet, but even this soul-en- 
thralling sport was pursued with a certain list- 
lessness. 

Mr. Fairfax and Lady Geraldine walked in 
the garden, the lady looking superbly handsome 
in a dark blue velvet hat and jacket, trimmed 
with some pale silvery fur. ‘To all appearance 
a perfect harmony prevailed between them. 
Marissa, sitting alone in an oriel at the end of 
the drawing-room, watched them with weary 
eyes and a dull load at her heart, wondering 
about them perpetually, with a new pain mixed 
with her wonder. 

If she could only have gone home, she thought 
to herself, what a refuge the dull quiet of her 
lonely life would have been! She had not slept 
five minutes since the festival of last night, but 
had lain, tossing wearily from side to side, think- 
ing of what George Fairfax had said to her— 
thinking of what might have been and could 
never be, and then praying that she might do 
her duty—that she might have strength to keep 





firmly to the right if he should try to tempt her 


again. 

He would scarcely do that, she thought. That 
wild, desperate talk of last night was perhaps 
the merest folly—a caprice of the moment, the 
shallowest rodomontade, which he would be an- 
gry with himself for having spoken. She told 
herself that this was so; but she knew now, as 
she had not known before last night, that she 
had given this man her heart. 

It would be a hard thing to remain at Hale to 
perform her part in the grand ceremonial of the 
marriage, and yet keep her guilty secret hidden 
from every eye; above all, from his whom ‘it 
most concerned. But there seemed no possi- 
bility of escape from this ordeal, unless she were 
to be really ill, and excused on that ground. 
She sat in the oriel that afternoon, wondering 
whether a painful headache, the natural result 
of her sleeplessness and hyperactivity of brain, 
might not be the beginning of some serious ill- 
ness—a fever, perhaps, which would strike her 
down for a time, and make an end of all her 
difficulties, 

She had been sitting in the window for a long 
time quite alone, looking out at the sunny garden 
and those two figures passing and repassing upon 
an elevated terrace, with such an appearance of 
being absorbed in each other’s talk, and all-suf- 
ficient for each other’s happiness. It seemed to 
Clarissa that she had never seen them so united 
before. Had he been laughing at her last night ? 
she asked herself, indignantly ; was that balcony 
scene a practical joke? He had been describing 
it to Lady Geraldine perhaps this afternoon, and 
the two had been laughing together at her cre- 
dulity.. She was in so bitter a mood just now 
that she was ‘almost ready to believe this. 

She had been sitting thus a long time, tor- 


‘mented ‘by her- own thoughts, and hearing the 


commonplace chatter of those cheerful groups, 
now loud, now low, without: the faintest feeling 
of interest, when a heavy step sounded on the 
floor near her, and looking suddenly up, she saw 
Mr. Granger approaching her solitary retreat. 
‘The cushioned seat in the oriel, the ample cur- 
tains falling on either side of her, had made a 
refuge in which she felt herself alone, and she 
was not a little vexed to find her retreat dis- 
covered. 

The master of Arden Court drew a chair to- 
ward the oriel, and seated himself deliberately, 
with an evident intention of remaining. Clarissa 
was obliged to answer his courteous inquiries 
about her health, to admit her headache as an 
excuse for the heaviness of her eyes, and then to 
go on talking about any thing he chose to speak 
of. He did not talk stupidly by any means, but 
rather stiffly, and with the air of a man to whom 
friendly converse with a young lady was quite a 
new thing. He spoke to her a good deal about 
the Court and its surroundings—which seemed 
to her a cruel kindness and an error in taste— 
and appeared anxious to interest her in all his 
improvements. 

**You really must come and see the place, 
Miss Lovel,” he said. -‘‘ I shall be deeply wound- 
ed if-you refuse.” 

“*T will come. if you wish it,” Clarissa an- 
swered, meekly; “‘ but you can not imagine how 
painful the sight:of the dear old house will be to 
me. ” 


‘*A little painful just for the first time, per- 
haps.. But.that-sort of feeling will soon wear 
off. You will come, then? ‘That is settled. I 
want to win your father’s friendship if I can, and 
I look to you to-put me in the right way of do- 
ing so.” 

** You are-very good; but papa is so reserved 
—eccentric, I suppose most people would call him 
—and he lives shut up in himself, as it were. I 
have never known him make a new friend. Even 
my uncle Oliver and he seem scarcely more than 
acquaintances; and yet 1 know my uncle would 
do any thing to serve us, and 1 believe papa 
knows it too.” 

‘* We must trust to time to break down that re- 
serve, Miss Lovel,” Mr. Granger returned, cheer- 
ily; ‘‘and you will come to see us at the Court 
—that is understood. I want you to inspect So- 
phia’s schools, and sewing classes, and cooking 
classes, and goodness «knows what. ‘lhere are 
plenty of the people who remember you, and will 
be delighted to welcome you among them. I have 
heard them say how kind you were to them be- 
fore you went abroad.” 

‘*T had so little money,” said Clarissa, ‘‘I 
could do hardly any thing.” 

‘* But, after all, money is not every thing with 
that class of people. No doubt they like it bet- 
ter than any thing in the present moment; but as 
soon as it is gone they forget it, and are not apt 
to be grateful for substantial benefits in the past. 
But past kindness they do remember. Even in 
my own experience 1 have known men who have 
been ungrateful for large pecuniary benefits, and 
yet have cherished’ the memory of some small 
kindness; a mere friendly word, perhaps, spoken 
at some peculiar moment in their lives. No, 
Miss Lovel, you will not find yourself forgotten 
at Arden.” 

He was so very earnest in this assurance that 
Clarissa could not help feeling that he meant to 
do her a kindness. She was ashamed of her un- 
worthy prejudice against him, and roused herself 
with a great effort from her abstraction, in order 
to talk and listen to Mr. Granger with all due. 
courtesy. Nor had she any farther opportunity 
of watching those two figures pacing backward 
and forward upon the terrace; for Mr. Granger 
contrived to occupy her attention till the bell 
rang, and afforded her the usual excuse of hurry- 
ing away to dress. 

She was one of the last to return to the draw- 
ing-room, and to her surprise found Mr. Granger 
by her side, offering his arm in his stately way 
when the procession began to file off to the din- 
ing-room, oblivious of the claims which my lady’s 
matronly guests might have upon him. 





Throughout that evening Mr. Granger was 
more or less by Clarissa's side. His daughter, 
perceiving this with a scarcely concealed aston- 
ishment, turned a deaf ear to the designing com- 
pliments of Captain Westleigh (who told him- 
self that a fellow might just as well go in for a 
good thing as not when he got a chance), and 
came across the room to take part in her parent’s 
conversation. She even tried to lure him away 
on some pretense or other; but this was vain. 
He seemed rooted to his chair by Clarissa’s side 
—she listlessly turning over a folio volume of 
steel plates, he pointing out landscapes and scenes 
which had been familiar to him in his continent- 
al rambles, and remarking upon them in a some- 
what disjointed fashion—‘*‘ Marathon, yes—rath- 
er flat, isn’t it? But the mountains make a fine 
background. We went there with guides one day, 
when I was ayoungman. The Acropolis—hum ! 
ha!—very fine ruins, but a most inconvenient 
place to get at. Would you like to see Greece, 
Miss Lovel ?” > : 

Clarissa gave a little sigh—half pain, half rapt- 
ure. What chance had she of ever treading that 
illustrious soil, of ever emerging from the nar- 
row bondage of her dull life? She glanced across 
the room to.the distant spot where Lady Geral- 
dine and George Fairfax sat playing chess. He 
had been there. She remembered his pleasant 
talk of his wanderings on the night of their rail- 
road journey. : 


“¢ Who would not like to see Greece ?” she said. | 


**Yes, of course,” Mr. Granger answered, in 
his most prosaic way. ‘‘It’s a country that 
ought to be remarkably interesting; but unless 
one is very well up in its history, one is apt to look 
at every thing in a vague, uncertain sort of man- 
ner. A mountain here, and a temple there—and 
then the guides and that kind of people ‘contrive 
to vulgarize every thing somehow; and then there 
is always an alarm about brigands, to say nothing 
of the badness of the inns. I really think you 
would be disappointed in Greece, Miss Lovel.” 

‘*Let me keep my dream,” Clarissa answered, 
rather sadly; ‘‘I am never likely to see the 
reality.” 

**You can not be sure of that; at your age 
all the world is before you.” 

**You have read Grote, of course, Miss Lov- 


el?” said Miss Granger, who had read every ° 


book which a young lady ought to have read, 
and who rather prided herself upon the solid na- 
ture of her studies, 

**Yes, I have read a good deal of Grote,” 
Clarissa replied, meekly. 

Miss Granger looked at her as if she rather 
doubted this assertion, and. would like to have 
come down upon her with some puzzling ques- 
tion about the. Archons or. the Areopagus, but 
thought better.of it, and asked her father if he 
had been talking to Mr. Purdew. 

Mr. Purdew was a landed gentleman of some 
standing, whose estate Jay near Arden Court, 
and who had come with his wife and daughters 
to Lady Laura’s ball. 

‘** He is sitting over there, near the piano,” 
added Sophia; ‘‘I expected to find you enjoy- 
ing a chat with him.” 

“Thad my chat with Purdew after luncheon,” 
answered Mr, Granger; and then he went on 
turning the leaves for Clarissa with a solemn air, 
and occasionally pointing out to her some noted 
feature in a landscape or city. His daughter 
stared at him in supreme astonishment. She 
had seen him conventionally polite to young 
ladies before to-night, but this was something 
more than conventional politeness. He kept his 
place all the evening, and all that Sophia could 
do was to keep her place also. 

When Clarissa was lighting her candle at a 
table in the corridor, Mr. Fairfax came up to 
her for the first time since the previous night. 

“*T congratulate you on your conquest, Miss 
Lovel,” he said, in a low voice. 

She looked up at him with a pale, startled 
face, for she had not known that. he was near 
her till his voice sounded close in her ear. ‘*I 
don’t understand you,” she stammered. 

‘*Oh, of course not; young ladies never can 
understand that sort of thing. But I understand 
it very well, and it throws a pretty clear light 
upon our interview last night. I wasn’t quite 
prepared for such wise counsel as you gave me 
then. I can see now whence came the strength 
of your wisdom. It is a victory worth achiev- 
ing, Miss Lovel. It means Arden Court.—Yes, 
that’s a very good portrait, isn’t it?” he went 
on in a louder key, as a little cluster of ladies 
came toward the table; ‘‘a genuine Sir Joshua, 
I believe.” 

And then came the usual good-nights, and 
Clarissa went away to her room with those words 
in her ears, ‘* It means Arden Court.” 

Could he be cruel enough to think so despic- 
ably of her as this? Could he suppose that she 
wanted to attract the attention of a man old 
enough to be her father, only because he was 
rich and the master of the home she loved? 
The fact is that Mr. Fairfax—not too good or 


high-principled a man at the best of times, and. 


yet accounting himself an honorable ‘gentleman 
—was angry with himself and the whole world, 
most especially angry with Clarissa, because she 
had shown herself strong where he had thought 
to find her weak. Never before had his vanity 
been so deeply wounded. He had half resolved 
to sacrifice himself for this girl—and behold, 
she cared nothing for him! 





CHAPTER XV. 
CHIEFLY PATERNAL. 


Tue preparations for the wedding went on. 
Clarissa’s headache did not develop into a fever, 
and she had no excuse for flying from Hale 
Castle. Her father, who had written Lady 
Laura Armstrong several courteous little notes 
expressing his gratitude for her goodness to his 





child, surprised Miss Lovel very neh by ap- 
pearing at the Castle one fine afternoon to make 


a personal acknowledgment of his gratitude, - 
He consented to remain to dinner, though pro- | 


testing that he had not dined away from home 
—except at his brother-in-law’s—for a space of 
years, 

“‘T am a confirmed recluse, my dear Lady 
Laura, a worn-out old bookworm, with no bet- 
ter idea of enjoyment than a good fire and a 
favorite author,” he said; ‘and I really feel 
myself quite unfitted for civilized society. But 
you have a knack at commanding, and to hear 
is to obey; so if you insist upon it, and will 
pardon my morning dress, I remain.” 


Mr. Lovel’s morning dress was a suit of rather _ 


clerical-looking black from a fashionable West 
End tailor—a costume that would scarcely out- 
rage the proprieties of a'patrician dinner-table. 

“*Clarissa shall show you the gardens between 
this and dinner-time,” exclaimed Lady Laura. 
‘*Tt’s an age since you’ve seen them, and I want 
to know your opinion of my improvements, 
Besides, you must have so much to say to her.” 

Clarissa blushed, remembering how very little 
her father\ever had to’ say to her of a confiden- 
tial nature, but declared that she would be very 
pleased to show him the gardens; s0, after a little 
more talk with my lady, they set out together. 

** Well, Clary,” Mr. Lovel began, with his 
kindest air, “‘ you are making a long stay of it.” 

‘*Too long, papa.. I should -be so glad to 
come home. Pray don’t think me ungrateful 
to Lady Laura; she is all goodness; but I am 
so tired of this kind of life, and I do so long for 
the quiet of home.” 

‘* ‘Tired of this kind of life! Did ever any one 
hear of such a girl! I really think there are 
some people who would be tired of Paradise. 
Why, child, it is the making of you to be here! 
If I were as rich as—as that fellow Granger, for 
instance; hang Croesus! I couldn’t give you a 
better chance. You must stay here as long as 
that good-natured Lady Laura likes to have you ; 
and I hope you'll have booked a rich husband 
before you come home. I shall be very much 
disappointed if you haven’t.” 

“*T wish you would not talk in that way, papa; 
nothing would ever induce me to marry for 
money.” 

“* For money ; no, I suppose not,” replied Mr. 
Lovel, testily ; ‘‘ but you might marry a man with 
money. There's no reason that a rich man 
should be inferior to the rest of his species. I 
don’t find any thing so remarkably agreeable in 
poor men.” 

“*T am not likely to marry foolishly, papa, or 
to offend you in that way,” Clarissa answered, 


with a kind of quiet firmness, which her father 


inwardly execrated as ‘‘infernal obstinacy ;” 
“* but no money in the world would be the faint- 
est temptation to me.” 

**Humph! Wait till some Yorkshire squire 
offers you a thousand a year pin-money; you'll 
change your tone then, I should hope. Have 
you seen any thing of that fellow Granger, by- 
the-way ?” 

**T have seen a good deal of Mr. and Miss 
Granger, papa. They have been staying here for 
a fortnight, and are here now.” 

**You don’t say so? Then I shall be linked 
into an intimacy with the fellow. Well, it is 
best to be neighborly, perhaps. And how do 
you like Mr. Granger ?” 

‘*He is not a particufarly unpleasant person, 
papa; rather stiff and matter-of-fact, but not un- 
gentlemanly; and he has been especially polite 
to me, as if he pitied me for having lost Arden.” 

In a general way Mr. Lovel would have been 
inclined to protest against being pitied, either in 
his own person or that of his belongings, by such 
a man as Daniel Granger. But in his present 
humor it was not displeasing to him to find that 
the owner of Arden Court had been especially 
polite to Clarissa. 

**Then he is really a nice fellow, this Gran- 
ger, eh, Clary ?” he said, airily. 

‘*T did not say nice, papa.” 

**No, but civil and good-natured, and that 
kind of thing. Do you know, I hear nothing 
but praises of him about Arden; and he is really 
doing wonders for the place. Looking at his 
work with an unjaundiced mind, it is impossible 
todeny that. And then his wealth !—something 
enormous, they tell me. How do you like the 
daughter, by-the-way ?” 2 

This question Mr. Lovel asked with something 
of a wry face, as if the existence of Daniel Gran- 
get’s daughter was not a pleasing circumstance 
in his mind. 

‘*Not very particularly, papa. She is very 
good, I dare say, and seems anxious to do good 
among the poor; and she is clever and accom- 
plished, but she is not a winning person. I don’t 
think I could ever get on with her very well.” 

. ‘“« That's a pity, since you are such near neigh- 
ors.” 

“* But you have always avoided any acquaint- 
ance with the Grangers, papa,” Clarissa said, 
wonderingly. 

“Yes, yes, naturally. I have shrunk from 
knowing people who have turned me out of house 
and homé, as it were. But that sort of thing 
must come to an end sooner or later. I don’t 
want to appear prejudiced or churlish; and, in 
short, though I may never care to cross that 
threshold, there is no reason Miss Granger and 
you should not be friendly. You have no one 
at Arden of your own age to associate with, and 
a companion of that kind might be useful. Has 
the girl much influence with her father, do you 
think ?” 

“*She is not a girl, papa; she is a young wom- 
an. I don’t suppose she is more than three or 
four and twenty, but no one would ever think of 
calling Miss Granger a girl.” 

“You haven’t answered my question.” 

**T scarcely know how to answer it. Mr. 
Granger seems kind to his daughter, and she 
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talks as if she had a great deal of influence over 
him; but one does not see much of people’s real 
feelings in a great house like this. It is ‘com- 
pany’ all day long. I dare say Mr. and Miss 
Granger are very fond. of one another, but—but 
—they are not as much to each other as I should 
like you and me to be, papa,” Clarissa added, 
with a sudden boldness. 

Mr, Lovel coughed, as if something had stuck 
in his throat. 

“¢ My dear child, I have every wish to treat. you 
fairly—affectionately, that is to say,” he replied, 
after that little nervous-cough; ‘but I am not 
a man given to sentiment, you see, and there are 
circumstances in my life which go far to excuse 
a certain coldness. So long as you do not ask 
too much of me—in the way of sentiment, I mean 
—we shall get on very well, as we have done 
since your return from school. I have had 
every: reason to be satisfied.” 

This was not much, but Clarissa was grateful 
even for so little; ° 

‘‘ Thank you, papa,” she said, in a low voice ; 
“‘T have been very anxious to please you.” 

* Yes, my dear, and I hope—nay, am sure— 
that your future conduct will give me the same 
cause for satisfaction; that you will act wisely, 


a@ woman of sense and resolution. ‘There are 
difficult questions to be solved in every woman’s 
life, you know, Clary; and woe betide the one 
who lets her heart get the better of her head!” 

Clarissa did not quite understand the drift of 
this remark, but her father dismissed the subject 
in his lightest manner before she could express 
her bewilderment. 

“¢That’s quite enough serious talk, my dear,” 
the said; ‘‘and now give me the carte du pays. 
Who is: here besides these Grangers? and what 
little social comedies are being enacted? Your 
letters, though very nice and dutifal, are not quite 
up to the Horace Walpole standard, and have not 
enlightened me very much about the state of 
things.” 

Clarissa ran over the names of the Castle 
guests. There was one which she felt would be 
difficult to. prononnce, but it must needs come at 
last.. She wound up her list with it: ‘‘ And— 
and there is Lady Geraldine Challoner, and the 
gentleman she is going to marry—Mr. Fairfax.” 

To.her extreme surprise the name seemed to 
awaken some unwonted emotion in her father’s 
breast. 

‘‘ Fairfax!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ what Fairfax is 
that? You didn’t tell me whom Lady Geraldine 
was to marry when you told me you were to of- 
ficiate as bride-maid. Who. is this. Mr. Fair- 
fax ?” 

’ ‘¢He has been in the army, papa, and has sold 
out. He is the heir to some great.estate called 
Lyvedon, which he is to inherit from an uncle.” 

‘“¢ His son!” muttered Mr. Lovel. 

“Do you know Mr. Fairfax, papa?” 

* No, I do not know this young man. But I 
have known others—members of the same fami- 
ly—and have a good reason for hating his name. 
He comes of a false, unprincipled race. I am 
sorry for Lady Geraldine.” 

‘He may not have inherited the faults of his 
family,.papa.” 

‘¢ May not !” echoed Mr. Lovel, contemptuous- 
ly; ‘‘or may. I fancy-these vices run in the 
blood, child, and pass from father to-son more 
surely than a landed estate. To lie and-betray 
came natural to the man. I knew. Great Heay- 
en! I can see his false smile at this moment.” 

This was said in a low voice—not to Clarissa, 
but to himself—a half-involuntary exclamation. 
He turned impatiently presently, and walked 
hurriedly back toward the Castle. 

“Let us go in,” he said. ‘‘That name. of 
Fairfax has set my teeth on edge.” 

‘* But you will not be uncivil to-Mr. Fairfax, 
papa?” Clarissa asked, anxiously. 

» *Uncivil to him! No, of course not., The 
man is Lady Laura’s guest, and a stranger to 
me; why should I be uncivil to him ?” 

Nor would it have been possible-to imagine, 
by-and-by, when Mr, Lovel-and George Fairfax 
were introduced to.each other,.that the name.of 
the younger man was in any’ manner unpleasant 
to the.elder. Clarissa’s father- had: evidently 
made up his mind to be agreeable, and was em- 
inently successful in-the attempt. At the:din- 
nance he was really brilliant, and: it was a 
wonder to every one that a man-who-led a life 
of seclusion could. shine forth all at once-with 
more than the success of a professed: diner-out. 
But it was to Mr. Granger that Marmaduke Lov- 
e} was most particularly gracious... He seemed 
eager to atone, on this one occasion, for all for- 
mer coldness toward the purchaser of his estate. 
Nor was Daniel Granger slow to take advantage 
of his urbane humor. For some reason or oth- 
er that gentleman was keenly desirous of acquir- 
ing Mr. Lovel’s friendship. It might be the com- 
moner’s slavish worship of ancient race, it might 
be some deeper reason, that influenced him, but 
about the fact itself there could be no doubt. 
The master of Arden was eager to place his cov- 
erts, his park, his library, his hot-houses, his pic- 
ture-gallery—every thing that he possessed—at 
the feet of his ruined neighbor. Yet even in his 
eagerness to confer these benefits there was some 
show of delicacy, and he was careful not to out- 
rage the fallen man’s dignity. 


Mr. Lovel listened and bowed and. smiled ; ~ 


pledged himself to nothing; waved off every of- 
fer with an airy grace that was all-his own. A 
prime minister, courted by some wealthy. place- 
hunter, could not have had a loftier air; and yet 
he contrived to make Mr. Granger feel that this 
was the inauguration of a friendship between 
them; that he consented to the throwing down 
of those barriers which had kept them apart hith- 
erto. 

“For myself, I-am a hermit by profession,” 
he said; ‘* but I am anxious that my daughter 


could have a more accomplished or agreeable 
companion than Miss Granger.” 


smile—almost a triumphant smile—as he said 
this. .She had been seated ‘next him at dinner, ° 
and he had paid her considerable attention—at- 
tention which had not been received by her with 
quite that air of gratification which Mr. Lovel’s 
graceful compliments were apt to cause, He was 
not angry with her, however. He contemplated 
her with a gentle indulgence, as an interesting 
study in human nature. 

‘* Well, Mr. Lovel,” said Lady Laura, in a 
confidential tone, when he was wishing her good- 
night, ‘‘ what do you think of Mr. Granger now?” 
‘*T think he is a very excellent fellow, my dear 
Lady Laura, and that I am to blame for having 
been so prejudiced against him.” 

‘*T am so glad to hear you say that!” cried 
my lady, eagerly. She had drawn him a little 
way apart from the rest of her visitors, out of 
ear-shot of the animated groups of talkers clus- 
tered here and there. ‘‘And now I want to: 
know if you have made any great discovery?” 
she asked, looking at him triumphantly. 

He responded to the look with a most inno- 
cent stare, 

‘* A discovery, my dearest Lady Laura—you 
mystify me.- What discovery is there for me to 
make, except that Hale Castle is the most de- 
lightful place to visit ?—and that fact I knew be- 
forehand, knowing its mistress.” 

* But is it possible that you have seen nothing 
—guessed nothing? And should have supposed 
you such a keen observer—such a profound judge 
of human nature.” 

‘One does not enlarge one’s knowledge of 
human nature buried among books as I have 
been. But, seriously, Lady Laura, what is the 
answer to the enigma—what ought I to have 
guessed or seen?” 

‘‘Why, that Daniel Granger is desperately in 
love with your daughter.” 

‘* With Clarissa! Impossible! Why, the man 
is old enough to be her father.” 

‘* Now, my dear Mr. Lovel, you know that is 
no reason against it. I tell you the thing is cer- 
tain—palpable to any one who has had some ex- 
perience of such matters, as I have. I wanted 
to bring this about; 1 had set my heart upon it 
before Clarissa came here, but 1 did not think 
it would be accomplished so easily. There is 
no doubt about his feelings, Mr. Lovel ; I know 
the man thoroughly, and I never saw him pay 
any woman attention before. Perhaps the poor 
fellow is scarcely conscious of his own infatua- 
tion yet, but the fact is no less certain. - He has 
betrayed himself to me ever. so many times by 
little speeches he has let fall about our .dear 
Clary. I think even the daughter begins to see 


‘¢ And what. then, my kind friend?” asked 
Mr. Lovel, with an air of supreme indifference. 
‘* Suppose this fancy of yours to be correct, do 
you think Clarissa would marry the man ?” 


refuse him,” Lady Laura answered, quickly, 
‘“‘unless. there were some previous infatuation 
on her side.” 

*¢You need have no apprehension of that,” 
returned Mr. Lovel, sharply. ‘‘ Clarissa has 
never had the opportunity for so much as a 
flirtation.” 

Lady Laura remembered that scene in the 
balcony with a doubtful feeling. 

‘*T hope she would have.some regard for her 
own interest,” she said, thoughtfully. ‘‘ And if 
such an opportunity as this were to present it- 
self—as I feel very sure it will—{f hope ou in- 
fluence would be exerted on the right side.” 

‘‘ My. dear Lady Laura, my influence should 
be exercised in.any manner you desired,” re- 
plied Mr. Lovel, eagerly. ‘* You have been so 
good to. that poor friendless girl that you have 
a kind of right to dispose of her fate. Heaven 
forbid that I should. interfere with any plans you 
may have formed on her behalf, except to pro- 
mote them!” 

“Tt is so good of you.to say-that. I really 
am so fond of my dear-Clary, and it would: so 
please me-to see her make a great marriage, 
such as this would be. If Mr. Granger were not 
a good man, if it were a mere question of mon- 
ey, I would not urge it fora moment; but he 
really.is in every way unexceptionable; and if 
you will give me your permission to use my in- 
fluence with Clary—” 

““My dear Lady Laura,.as.a.woman, as. a 
mother, you are the fittest judge of what is best 
for the girl.. I leave her in your hands with en- 
tire confidence; and.if you bring this marriage. 
about, I shall say Providence has been good to 
us. Yes,.I confess I should like to see my 
daughter mistress of Arden Court.” 

Almost as he spoke there arose before him a 
vision of what his own position would be if ‘this 
thing should come to pass. Was it really worth 
wishing for at best? Never again could he be 
master of the home of his forefathers. An hon- 
ored visitor, perhaps, or a tolerated inmate—that 
was all. Still it would be something to have his 
‘daughter married to a rich man. He had a 
growing, almost desperate, need of some wealthy 
friend who should stretch out a saving hand be- 
tween him and his fast-accumulating difficulties ; 
and who so fitted for this office as a son-in-law ? 
Yes, upon the whole, the thing was worth wish- 
ing for. 

He bade Lady Laura good-night, declaring 
that this brief glimpse of the civilized world had 
been - strangely agreeable to him. He. even 
promised to dine at. the Castle again before long, 
and-so departed, after. kissing his daughter al- 
most affectionately, in a better humor with him- 


lately. : 
‘*So that.is young Fairfax,” he said to him- 
self, as he jogged slowly homeward in the Arden 





should have friends, and. I do not think she 


fly—the single vehicle of that kind at the dis- 


| 


He glanced toward that young lady with a | 


“T do not think she would be so foolish as to | 


self and mankind than had been common to him. 





posal of the village gentility—‘‘so that is the 
son of Temple Fairfax. There is a look of his 
father in his eyes, but not that look of wicked 
power in his face-that there was in the Colonel’s 
—not that thorough stamp of a bold, bad man. 
Tt will come, I suppose, in good time.” 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Cannep Tomatoes that are purchased from the can- 
ning factories are generally so little cooked, and in 
such large pieces, that a delightful breakfast dish may 
be made from them. Drain off all the liquor, and, hav- 
ing a small piece of butter melted in a dripping-pan, 
putin the pieces, place into a hot oven or on top of the 
stove, and let them fry a few minutes; season, and, if 
liked, add cream to them when you take them from 
the fire. Do not have too much butter in the pan, or 
they will be greasy. 

A very Nice Way oF oooxtne Ecos is to break them 
in asaucer, one at a time, being careful to keep the yolk 
from breaking and running. Have ready in a dripping- 
pan some. boiling water or milk; into this slide the 
eggs, letting them cook until set; take them up with a 
skimmer and place them in a dish, putting a little but- 
ter, salt, and. pepper over them, or place them on but- 
tered toast. 

Vetiver Cream.—One coffee-cupful of wine, two- 
thirds of a box. of Cox’s gelatine dissolved in one pint 
of water, one coffee-cupful of sugar; set the mixture 
over the fire and let it come to a boil, strain it through 
@ flannel bag; when it.is nearly cold, add a pint of 
good rich cream ; beat all well together and put into a 
mould. 

Spanish CrraM.—Place over the fire in a perfectly 
clean saucepan three pints of milk ; in it put one ounce 
of Cox’s gelatine, and let it boil slowly until dissolved ; 
add three-quarters of a pound of best white sugar; take 
it from the fire, and add six beaten eggs, stirring it all 
the time, and adding the eggs slowly. Put it on the 
stove again, and let it thicken, all the time stirring; 
add flavoring to suit ; let it cool a little; give one good 
beat, and pour it into the moulds. In this and the 
preceding recipe a little milk should be put into the 
moulds, rinse it round,:and then pour it out: it keeps 
the “cream” from adhering and losing its form. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


= than two years ago a thrill of horror 
went through the length and breadth of our 
country at the sickening details of the ‘‘ Avon- 
dale calamity.” Again from the Pennsylvania 
coal regions has come the cry of anguish from 
scarce-rescued miners, and from the frantic wid- 
ows and orphans of the suffocated dead. This 
time, also, the massacre of at least twenty unfor- 
tunate men was caused by the shaft taking fire; 
and there being only one shaft, the sole avenue 
of escape was made impassable, and all ventila- 
tion stopped. Immured in this dreadful sepul- 
chre, the smoke from the burning timber and the 
deadly eae from: the coal constantly aceumu- 
lating, the thirty-seven Pittston miners, helpless 
and horror-stricken, awaited their fate. hat 
any of this number were rescued from that deep, 
dark pit. was due to the eager efforts made in 
their behalf. But who can realize the horror of 
that under-ground waiting for death,or the sud- 


. den shock of anguish fal ing, as in an instant, 
h 


upon wives and children ? ere seems to be no 
doubt in-any candid mind that miners, who are 
by necessity exposed to many dangers, should at 
least have the —— which two shafts would 
give them. he experiment of one opening 
only for ventilation, and for escape in time of 
danger, has been tried long enough—lives enough 
have been sacrificed to cause the public to de- 
mand that the law enforce protective measures. 





The obstacles to be overcome in. destroying 
the Column Vendome were so great that the 
workmen employed on it predicted the ruin of 
the contractor: who en to. overthrow. it. 
The terms promised were $7000, with a deduction 
of $100 a day for every day it was left standin 
after May 5; comanquentty $1100 were -deducte 
from the amount agreed upon. The column 
was shattered to pieces in its fall, but the pedes- 
tal; which has always been considered the most 
admirable portion of the monument, remained 
standing. 





Asan illustration of the accuracy of newspaper 
details, it may. be mentioned that one correspond- 
ent from Paris writes that the Column Vendéme 
broke into three pieces in falling. Another as- 
serts that by its: fall the column was shattered 
into ‘‘ten- thousand atoms.” There is only the 
insignificant discrepancy of nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety-seven pieces, which is of no 
— whatever, and readers can take their 
choice. 





The corner-stone of the new Capitol at Albany 
will be laid on June 24, with appropriate cere- 


| monies. 





The scenery-on the American side of Niagara 
Falls-has been much injured, it is said, by the 
proprietors of the land, who have been durin 
the winter cutting down grand old trees, an 
selling the timber for fire-wood. 





One evening, a week or two ag0, a couple of 
drunken loafers entered a Brooklyn car and be- 
haved in an outrageous manner, insulting to 
every one. The passengers were terrified, espe- 
cially. the ladies; and the conductor, who was 
not formidable in size, could neither make them 
behave nor leave the car. He looked anxiously 
for a police officer, but, of course, none appear- 
ed on the street. -A new actor, however, did 
appear in the scene. A black-eyed gentleman 
who .was afterward ascertained to be one of 

rooklyn’s best detectives) quietly ordered the 
most insulting of the pair to get out of the car. 
The rough refused, whereupon the gentleman 
seized him, and.by main force dragged him out 
of the car and deposited him in the middle 
of the street, while his. comrade immediately 
followed him, to the delight and relief of every 
body. One of the- passengers remarked, ‘‘ Had 
Foster been served in this way, Putnam would 
be living to-day.” 


“By the destruction of the Palais du Quai 
D’ Orsay France has lost official records of na- 
tional importance, as well as productions of 
artistic skill, which can not be restored. This 





magnificent building was begun in the time of | 


Napoleon I., but not fully completed until the 
reign of Louis Philippe. The edifice consisted 
of four magnificent buildings, surrounding a 
vast court, and two wings inclosing two smaller 
courts. - Toward the river the front presented a 
long line of windows, formed by nineteen arches, 
separated by Tuscan columns, above which was 
aseries of the Ionic order, and over this a mixed 
Corinthian attic, crowned with an elaborate bat- 
tlement. The interior of this grand edifice was 
on ascalecommensurate with the administrative 
offices of a great empire. The walls of the stair- 
cases were ornamented with allegorical paint- 
ings. On the firststory was the Hall of Audience 
for the Court of Accounts, which was decorated 
with paintings by eminent artists. The ground- 
floor, facing the river, was appropriated to the 
sittings of the Council of State. The Hall of 
the Pas Perdus, on this floor, was an elegant 
square apartment, in which four Doric columns 
sustained a balustrade opening into a vestibule 
of the upper story. There were five other halls, 
oar adorned, and containing portraits 
and pictures of great excellence. On the ground- 
floor was, also, the Salle des Seances Administra- 
tives, a saloon of great splendor, decorated with 
twenty Corinthian columns of white marble, 
with gilt capitals, and portraits of eminent 
Frenchmen. The coned ceiling was richly gilt 
in compartments, and contained five emblem- 
atical paintings. The palace cost $2,400,000. 





An exchange states that the Boston artists 
have established a club, but that women are ex- 
cluded from it, the reason assigned being that 
if women are admitted to the privileges of the 
club the men can not smoke! 





About fifteen years ago a curious contract was 
made between a Miss Evans and a Mr. Cooper, 
which has resulted in a novel lawsuit in Che- 
nango County. It seems from the newspaper 
accounts that Mr. Cooper agreed to give Miss 
Evans one ewe lamb and its increase until she 
was twenty-one years of age, in consideration of 
a gold watch-key. The suit was brought to re- 
cover the sheep orits equivalent. The evidence 
showed that the increase was to be in ewe lambs, 
and that the natural increase of a flock of sheep 
would double every year. According to this es- 
timate, Miss Susie would have at the end of fif- 
teen years 16,064 ewe lambs, which, at $4 per 
head, would amount to $64,256. The justice 
heard the evidence, and, like a wise man, re- 
served his judgment. What the final result of 
the suit is has not yet been reported. 





Honesty is so rare that a Binghamton mer- 
chant was amazed the other day by a woman 
who came into his store to pay a debt of four- 
teen dollars which had been contracted twelve 
— ago. The debt had been given up as bad 

ong before, but the woman paid it quietly, re- 
marking that she had not found it convenient 
to settle it before, 


The 30th of May was a great strawberry day. 
In order to make it as obvious that this is truth 
as it is that it is not poetry, we have only to 
mention that on that day 208,000 quarts of 
strawberries were received off the Delaware Rail- 
road for the New York and Philadelphia mar- 
kets. Also 48,000 quarts were sent from Balti- 
more to New York. This is said to be the lar- 
est amount ever shipped northward in a single 
ay. 





A most violent rain and hail storm interrupt- 
ed the heated term which oppressed us before 
May had departed. In some sections of the 
country it caused great destruction of property, 
the fierce wind and the vivid, blinding lightning 
combining to do injury to forest and field, as 
well as to houses and cattle. There were many 
miraculous escapes from death. A new school- 
house in Rondout, on the Hudson, was struck 
by lightning. Five hundred children were gath- 
ered in it, and nearly every child was affected 
more or less, being for a moment almost para- 
lyzed. They soon recovered from this, but a 
panic ensued, which only the presence of mind 
of the teachers prevented from resulting in a ca- 
lamity. A lady in the same town, while leaning 
from the window of her residence, was struck by 
lightning, but, fortunately, it expended its fury 
on her back hair, scattering chignon and hair- 
= in every direction; but she herself was un- 

urt, though stunned by the shock. 





“The court-martial has ordered the use of the 
mitrailleuse in case of wholesale executions.’? There 
is something fearful in-such a telegram as this 
coming from blood-stained, mangled Paris, even 
though it may have. deserved its fate. Through 
what deep seas of blood are the once gay Paris- 
ians passing ! 





“Shelling” a city is attended with horrible de- 
tails, of which general descriptions fail to con- 
vey any adequate idea. The mention of a few 
of the many tragical instances which occurred 
some time ago in Paris may show the necessary 
condition of the people during such military 
operations. A cook crossed the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée to get meat at a butcher’s, when 
a shell struck him, killing him instantly. The 
butcher and wife were so terrified that they ran 
shrieking from their stall. Presently the wife 
of the dead man, alarmed at his long absence, 
went to see what had. become of him. When 
she saw him lying lifeless on the floor, she gave 
a heart-rending scream, but immediately went 
to the door for help. At the threshold a mus- 
ket ball struck her ankle, and she fell helpless, 
and lay, uncared for, many hours. A certain 
house was destroyed by a bomb-shell, and every 
one in it killed except one young man, who 
saved his life by clinging to the walls above the 
narrow. ledge whereon his feet rested. It was 
some time before assistance came. He was cra- 
zy when removed. He lingered a few weeks, 
cowering with abject terror at the abyss which 
to his mind’s eye constantly yawned at his fect, 
and then death-relieved his sufferings.. Some 
of the escapes reported are almost miraculous. 
A shell fell.in a nursery full of children, and 
lodged under the cradle in which were three 
children playing. It lay where it lodged, with- 
out bursting. Another shell fell into a chamber 
where a man and his wife were sleeping. The 
walls were rent asunder, the furniture shatter- 
ed, and even the bed torn in pieces, but the ter- 
rified couple escaped without injury. The effect 
of such shocks, however, is often disastrous to 
the neryous system. 
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‘ON AN APPLE. 


Mysrentovs fruit! thy ruddy round 
Sets frolic fancy flying. 

Half hid in orchard-grass I found 
Thee fallen. Day was dying; 

Laura had left:me there alone, 
My kiss refusing ; 

And, all joy with her had flown, 
I fell to mumpish musing. 

An ee! Well, ’tis juicy-sweet, 
By Phoebus roasted ; 

A lovelier or more luscious treat 
Pomona never boasted. 

And yet, and yet, one can’t forget-— 
The painful thought will slip in— 

The mischief mortal kind have met 
From such another pippin. 


Oh, Eve! if you content had been 
With , or plam, or. cherry, 

Our world had shown a different scene— 
Less mad, and far more merry. 

And many a sermon had been spared 
In churches and in chapels, 

If we, your children, had not shared 
Your luckless taste for apples. 


Fair fruit! What strange, malignant fate 
Links with your mellow glory 

The perils of our fallen state, 
The sadness of our story, 

From those of old in captured Troy, 
Whom Paris brought to sorrow, 

To him, the orchard-robbing boy, 
Who dreads his birch to-morrow ? 


How many souls associate 
With you their trips and trials, 
Of all on whom despotic fate 
Has voided all her phials! 
Eve and none, Jack and Jill, 
Myself, and Menelaus, 
Find you a Dead Sea mockery still, 
That tempts but to betray us. 


‘What dismal destiny bestowed 
Your dower of disaster? 
Swift-footed Atalanta owed 
To you her lord and master. 
And Tell, and Tantalus—good lack! 
On earth or with the gods, 
You have a most distinguished knack 
Of setting things at odds. 


Per contra, fairness must forbid 
The muse to be quite mute on 

The little service once you did 
To good Sir Isaac Newton. 

But that was quite exceptional, 
And surely is, beside, a 

Right poor set-off against the Fall, 
And that sad scene on Ida, 


Thrice luckless fruit! our world had been 
Far better off without you ; 
Ribstone or russet, red or green, 
There’s some ill spell about you. 
Mankind perchance had sager grown, 
More fit with fate to grapple, 
Had earth or Eden never known 
A woman or an apple. 


So grumbled I, when lo! a pair 
Of pouting lips were proffered ; 

And—taken somewhat unaware— 
I welcomed what they offered. 

And verily ’tis wondrous strange, 
And passing explanation, 

The mighty metamorphic change 
Wrought by that osculation. 


Said Laura: ‘* You're a silly goose, 
Because a girl’s capricious, 

To whelm with eloquent abuse 
A pippin so delicious. 

And that old sneer at Mother Eve 
Is worse than stale—it’s shabby ; 

My poor old Bertie, I believe 

‘ou're growing tart and crabby.” 


Quoth I: ‘*Sun-stinted fruit will lose 
The sweetness of its savor, 

And I grow sour if you refuse 
The sunshine of your favor. 

I’m sweet as drops from Hybla’s hive 
If you but smile; so do, love. 

You are my Venus, and I give 
The apple unto you, love.” 


She smiled—a more seductive smile 
Ne'er came from Cytherea— 

But thought my pseudo-classic style 
A most absurd idea. 

She would not take the apple—she 
Was no pert pagan Venus; 

And so, to save more words, d’ye see, 
We ate the fruit between us. 





A VISIT TO THE TAXIDERMIST. 


TAXIDERMIST’S shop is a museum in 
miniature, Here may be seen stuffed 
birds, animals, and reptiles of all kinds, from 
the polar bears and seals, designed for zoolog- 
ical collections, down to the pet canaries and 
oodles embalmed for sentimental owners. This 
st branch of business forms a large part of the 
taxidermist’s trade. They also preserve great 
numbers of birds for ladies’ bonnets, many thou- 
sands of which are put up every year for the 
milliners. ‘The taxidermist must be a bit of an 
artist withal; for he not only has to stuff the 
bird or animal in such a manner as to preserve 
its proportions, but he must-mount and pose it 
naturally, and supply it with glass eyes of the 
color and expression of life. It is said that of 
all animals the dog is one of the most difficult to 
prepare satisfactorily. In the pretty picture on 
page 392 the little girl seems to belong to the class 
of mourners above referred to. She is gazing 
*earfully at the bird in her hand, evidently try- 
NZ to trace in its rigid form’ soine resemblance 





to her lost favorite; while her little brother 


~kicks-and screams in his mother’s lap, frightened 


out of his wits at the sight of the grinning monk- 
ey with which his father has sought to amuse 


~ him. Around the room stuffed owls, seals, deer, 


eagles, dogs, etc., give evidence of the taxider- 
mist’s art, and excite the ‘interest and curiosity 
of visitors. 





TWO BALLS. 


too were three Misses Grosgrain when 
-Martin Miller was a clerk in the drug store 
of Pill& Powder. They were pretty girls enough, 
and Nature had made“amends for what. for- 
tune denied them, by superadding all-the beauty 
and freshness of youth, and something more, 
which, together with their airs and graces, great- 
ly impressed Martin’s young imaginations, and 
carriedthem captive. They had an invalid moth- 
er at that time, and used often to drop into the 
store to haye prescriptions made up, for toilette 
articles, or perfumery. _ Once Martin ventured to 
present Miss Georgianna with a vial of attar of 
roses, which so far won her good-will that she 
invited him to the house to play cribbage with 
the girls, as Miss Georgianna had her own par- 
ticular young man, with whom she played afar 
more interesting game. 

Evelyn and Louise, though allowing them- 
selves to-be flattered by the admiration of young 
Miller, yet held their heads very high, and hoped 
to make matches among the professions and the 
old families. However, Martin, being an unsus- 
picious soul, found ‘the first evening in their so- 
ciety so sweet that he was fain to repeat the 
dangerous experiment, bringing often a bunch 
of flowers or a bundle of sweetmeats, in. order 
to make his welcome sure; and the girls them- 
selves were too fond of having the neighbors see 
such a smart-looking young man frequenting the 
house, so long as they did not know he was only 
a druggist’s clerk; to make it other than pleasant 
for him; not that they would think of marrying 
a druggist’s clerk, though he was very well to 
while away the time, to intoxicate with their 
charms, till a more desirable parti should ap- 
pear. One day when there was to be a grand 
May-day ball, Martin bought tickets and went 
up to the Grosgrains’, and invited Miss Evelyn 
and Miss Louise to accompany him. Georgian- 
na was already invited: by her Mr. Pewter, and 
Martin had repeatedly heard them both say that 
they would thank their stars for a chance to go, 
though they had by no means intended it as a 
hint to him, having very different escorts in 
view. _ When he broached the subject, however, 
they exchanged glances and hesitated. What 
was to be done? Young Mr. Bondholder, just 
returned from the European tour, was to be there; 
it would be too bad to lose the chance of meet- 
ing and dancing with him; at the same time, 
what would he think if he should find that they 
were escorted bya druggist’s clerk? But would 
he know?. Yes; it was only yesterday that 
they had.met Mr. Bondholder in at Pill & Pow- 
der’s taking a glass of soda, and had been in- 
vited to share that pleasure. What was to pre- 
vent him from recognizing the youth who served 
them? Still, if they should decline, what might 
they not lose? How much one evening, nay, one 
dance, had been known to bring about! What 
delicious whispers, what. hand-clasps, what 
glances might be exchanged in the whirl of ga- 
lop or Lancers! _ What infinite.and happy possi- 
bilities were involved in the mazes of that ball! 

‘* Thanks, Martin,” spoke Lonise; ‘‘ if we can 
find any thing to wear we shall be delighted to go.” 

‘* An unexpected pleasure,” sighed Evelyn. 
‘“¢ Ah, that.my godmother were here to change 
my old tarlatan into a new muslin!” 

**Then I will call for you at nine;” and he 
went away happy as a king, and dreamed all 
night of polkaing round the world with Evelyn 
in his arms. 

When the evening arrived he attired himself in 
new broadcloth, procured for the occasion, and 
hired the best carriage at Hay & Straw’s stables, 
and rung at the Grosgrain bell with keefi antic- 
ipation of a happy evening. ‘The bell was an- 
swered by a slipshod house-maid, who briefly in- 
formed him that the young ladies had decided not 
to attend the ball that night, but had not been 
able to send him word. Martin turned away 
from the door without speaking; indeed, the 
maid told Miss Evelyn afterward that he bore it 
quite mild like. She had evidently counted upon 
ascene. But the blow had stunned him; he was 
like one walking in adream. He discharged the 
carriage, and, regardless of his best broadcloth 
and thin shoes, paced up and down the pavement 
before the house, with no definite purpose in mind, 
but as if chained to the spot, till late in the even- 
ing, when, pausing under a lamp-post, he saw a 
carriage drive up to the Grosgrain door, and a 
gentleman whom’ he knew to be wealthy and 
well-born assist Evelyn and Louise to alight 
therefrom. ‘They had been to some famous con- 
cert of the season. ‘‘Oh, the music was simply 
divine,” Louise was saying; ‘‘f never enjoyed 
any thing more in my life.” 

‘* And you, Miss Evelyn?” asked Max Dole. 

**T thank you for it.” 

Then the door closed upon them, and Max Dole 
drove away, leaving Martin under the lamp-post, 
perfectly restored to his senses. He went home 
and slept soundly, and did not dream of polka- 
ing.round the world with Evelyn in his arms. 

The next time that Evelyn and Louise dropped 
in at the drug store Martin made no allusion to 
the ball, but served them as graciously as ever, 
and accepted their blundering apologies with 
compassionate amiability. But he did not drop 
their acquaintance. He went to play cribbage 
with them of an evening, now and then, though 
not so frequently-as once ; he sent fruit and flow- 
ers to the invalid mother on rare occasions ; and 
one day he emerged from thechrysalis of a drug- 


‘gist’s clerk into a partnership with the firm of 





Pulsifer & Co., chemists, and later into profess- 
orship of chemistry at a neighboring coll 
But Rome was not built ina day; neither were 
Martin’s fortunes. Some years:-had elapsed since 
the little affair of the ball, and‘Evelyn and Louise 
were still the Misses in, when the Prince 
of Wales came to this country and set every body 
dancing and feasting. When they read the an- 
nouncement of his arrival in the evening papers, 
little did they dream that he brought a charming 
retribution in his wake. 

“**T met Professor Miller down in town this 
morning,” said Louise on that same evening in 
which she had read of the Prince’s arrival; ‘‘ it 
seemed:so funny to call him any thing but Mar- 
tin. Heyday! I think he had a weakness for 
you, Eve; if it hadn’t been for that ball,eh? But 
how-could we guess that a poor druggist’s clerk 
would ever blossom into a great chemist, conde- 
scending to the aristocracy? Dear me, what 


- fools girls are! One needs to live twice in order 


to know how to live once. What if one of us— 


“I think it was you, Eve—bartered a lifetime 


among the aristocracies of the intellect for the 
sake of our miserable pride and an evening 
passed with Senator Dole’s son and heir! for 


| I’m sure I would never have given up a ball for a 


concert if it hadn't tickled my vanity to be seen 
in the society of one of the élite.” 

**Don’t talk about it,” said Evelyn; “I’ve 
been ashamed to look Martin Miller in the face 
ever since. It makes my blood run cold to re- 
member it. ‘To be sure, we were young and gid- 
dy, with nobody to ‘advise us; I hope he makes 


‘that allowance, or what must he think of us?” 


‘‘We didn't very much care what he thought 
of us then.” . 

“Didn't we? cared so much that it spoiled 
all the music for mes it made a perfect discord 
of the Fifth Symphony. But-of course the pride 
of all the Grosgrains must look higher than a 
druggist’s clerk ; and it was, as you say, a great 
temptation to sweep into Music Hall with Max 
Dole, particularly as Elinor Heed intimated that 
he would invite her, without doubt. It was very 
silly, but I wanted her to see whom he did in- 
vite!” 

“They are going to give the Prince a ball 
here,” said Louise. ‘‘ I wonder if we shall go?” 

‘© Who do you think will invite us ?” 

‘* Nobody; but can’t one be permitted to build 
a castle or two ?” 

** Tf one fancies that style of architecture. I 
don’t see how you can make bricks without straw, 
though. And then isn’t it customary to sit down 
and count the cost? As for me, I should prefer 
love in a cottage.” 

So the time wore on; and the Prince of Wales 


came, and every body turned out to stare at him,. 


and climbed house-tops and trees and garden- 
posts, and rented windows at fabulous prices, and 
received him with open arms—and mouths. Ev- 
ery. body, too, was concerting as to. what should 
be worn at the grand ball, and the modistes were 
worn to a shadow in. consequence. -Eve and 
Louise met their friends going in and coming 
out of Holbrook’s, of Madame Walther’s, of 
Goodness-knows-who’s, and ‘they appeared to be 
lost in a.fog of tulle and illusion and blonde, 
while those who were not trying on furbelows at 
the dress-makers’ were pinching their feet into 
Cinderella’s slippers at-the shoe-makers’. And 
every where they were confronted with the ques- 
tion, ‘* Are you not going to the ball?” as if the 
courses of the stars and orbits of the comets de- 
pended upon whether one danced with the Prince 
or not. 

But at last there came a triumphant moment 
when they could answer, ‘‘ Yes, we are going to 
the ball. Mr. Max Dole has invited us. We 
shall appear in blue and gold, and in pale pink. 
Madartie Gore is to make our dresses. They 
will cost us more than we can afford, to be sure. 
We shall have to pinch inthe housekeeping after 
it; but nobody. knows when we shall get another 
chance to-dance with royalty, not to. speak of Mr. 
Max.Dole, and one must make hay while the 
sun shines,” 

So they worked over their toilettes, and match- 


ed difficult shades, and got dreadful headaches. 


for their pains; and found that their arms were 
not so plump as-they had used to be; that their 
collar-bones had acquired a disagreeable habit of 
obtruding themselves upon public notice; that 
blue and pale pink were not so becoming.as they 
had once been; and that one’s hair had a dis- 
obliging tendency to become scant just when an 
abundance was most fashionable. 

They even went so far as to engage a hair- 
dresser to make the best of the remnant; and 
after spending a couple of hours before the mir- 
ror, they were ready and radiant at the appointed 
time, waiting for the carriage and Mr. Max Dole. 
But carriages rolled up and stopped ‘‘ over the 
way,” and carriages rolled down and away with- 
out a feint of delaying at the Grosgrain door. A 
dozen times Louise drew aside the curtains and 
peered into the darkness at shadows and cross- 
lights, and a dozen times she turned away in vex- 
ation of spirit, and paced the hall and parlor like 
a weary sentinel, lest sitting down should crush 
the delicate butterfly attire and set a fold or 
drapery awry, exchanging smiles with Evelyn. at 
the absurdity of the scene as they passed each 
other in their promenade, or paused before the 
glass to adjust a curl or ribbon. 

So the minutes dragged themselves away. The 
flowers in Evelyn’s bouquet and in Louise’s hair 
were beginning to droop and die. Louise won- 


dered what blessed mortal was floating with the: 


Prince through enchanted circles of the waltz, 
and regretting her lost partners; while Eve had 
thrown herself into a chair, forgetful of appear- 
ances, forgetful of every thing but that this was 
the measure she had meted out to Martin Miller. 
Twelve o'clock! How the bells blazoned it! 
‘“*T think we had better go to bed,” said Eve. 
‘*What’s the good?” objected Louise. ‘I 


shall lie awake till sunrise. Iam too angry to 


lege. | you've come at last. 





sleep. Hark! Thereheis. ‘ And so, dear Sir, 
I thonght you’d come no 
more, - I've waited with my bonnet on from one 
till half past four,’” she sang, gayly changing her 
tune, shaking out the waves of her blue tulle for 
the last time, settling the bracelets upon her 
arms, pulling out a curl, conjuring a smile to 
hover about the vexed lips. As for Eve, she 
never moved till her tired ¢yes took in the face 
and figure, not of Max Dole, but of Professor 
Martin Miller, standing in the door-way and bow- 
ing from one to the other, with a rose in his but- 
ton-hole. 

“*T am afraid,” he was saying, ‘‘ that you have 
been put to great vexation and trouble by Mr. 
Dole’s delay; but, believe me, it was unavoid- 
able. Mr. Dole has had a slight difficulty with 
his creditors, which has obliged him to transfer 
to me the pleasure of attending you to the ball, 
if you will allow it. The fact is, he was just 
stepping into his carriage when the officer claim- 
ed his attention. He immediately dispatched a 
messenger to me, knowing that I am a friend of 

our family ; but as I was dining out of town the 

y had some difficulty in finding me; my:car- 
riage also met with an accident on the way, 
which detained me still longer. I hope you-will 
overlook the delay ; it must have been exceeding- 
ly tedious. Miss Louise, Miss Evelyn, shall I 
have = happiness of conducting you to the car- 
ri 


Evelyn half rose from her seat and fell back, 
the color flickering and fading in her face,.the 
eyes heavy with trembling tears. ‘‘Mr. Miller,” 
she said, *‘I am ashamed to go.” ; 

‘*Oh, it is not too late, I assure you; they 
come and go at all hours:at such places.” 

- ““T am ashamed to go,” she repeated. “I 
ought not accept your kindness. I do not de- 
serve it! I do not deserve it!” , 

‘*Miss Evelyn!” es 

‘There, do not pretend that you Have forgot- 
ten about it; I never can. I forfeited the pleas- 
ure of going any where with you long ago. 
You can not have forgiven such wicked rude- . 
ness. — I hate to think how, under all your kind- 
ness, you must despise me in spite of yourself.” 

“*Despise you! I'‘never thought of such a 
thing. Excuse mé for saying, at that time, I 
merely believed that I had been mistaken in you; 
that 1 had adihired a shadow, excellences that 
had no existence; lost myself in worship before 
the curve ‘of the brow, the tint of the cheek, 
thinking‘ that they were types of the spirit with- 
in”—His eyes seeking hers—‘“‘ and was punished 
for my presumption. What right had a drug- 
gist’s clerk to love you?” 

‘“*Oh, he had the -best right in the world!” 
cried Evelyn; ‘‘the best right in the world!” 

‘* And the professor?” asked -Louise, folding 
up her shawl, reluctantly, in the background ; 
‘*and the professor ?” 

‘The professor has never been able to out- 
grow the druggist clerk’s infatuation. Shall he 
begin now? It shall be as you say. Do you 
love him, Eve, ever so little ?” 

*** Now all men besides are to me like shad- 
ows. I love you!’” 

And they did not dance with the Prince, but 
lived happily ever after. 





THE ARGAND BURNER. 


HE following interesting article on this use- 

ful and familiar household convenience is 

from ‘‘ Light,” the new volume of the series on 

popular science by Jacob Abbott, just published 
by Harper & Brothers: 

The only light for the streets of cities in Eu- 
rope two or three hundred years ago was furnish- 
ed by.great flaming and smoking torches carried 
in the hand. The darkness at night, of course, 
afforded great facilities for the commission of all 
kinds of crime; and robberies, murders, and as- 
sassinations increased to such a degree that:the 
government of Paris at one time organized a guard 
of armed men to patrol the streets in search of 
the criminals, lighting their way, of course,: by 
the only kind of illumination they then knew 
how to produce, viz., that of blazing and smok- 
ing torches, which the linkman carried before 
them in his hand. 

The true remedy for this state of things was 
to dispel the darkness which occasioned it by de- 
vising some way to increase the brightness of the 
light which could be given by a flame, and then 


- lighting the streets by placing a fixed burner of 


this increased brightness at every corner. 

The first method of attempting to do this was 
by means of a reflector placed behind the flame, 
so as to throw all that part of the sphere of light 
issuing from the flame which would naturally 
go back toward the wall, where it was not want- 
ed, forward into the street. But very soon the 
attention of scientific men began to be turned to 
the question whether the intensity of the light it- 
self could not be increased by increasing the in- 
tensity of the heat produced, and then promoting 
the rapidity of the combustion by a more com- 
plete and rapid supply of oxygen. There would 
evidently be a double, advantage in this, for, by 
furnishing a full supply of oxygen, all the car- 
bon would be consumed, instead of being allow- 
ed in part to escape unconsumed as smoke, and 
then, moreover, the particles which were con- 
sumed would be raised to a higher intensity of 
heat, and so would become more highly lumin- 
ous. 

Now, in the case of an ordinary fire of wood 
or of coal, the way to increase the supply of oxy- 
gen is to blow it with the bellows; that is, to 
send in, by means of the bellows, a rapid current 
of air containing the necessary oxygen. But it 
is a curious circumstance that, while the blowing 
of a solid fire makes.it burn all the brighter, 
blowing the flame of acandle puts it out. What 
is the reason of this ? 

Fully to understand the reason, it must be ob- 
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served that blowing a fire has three different ef- 
fects upon it—first, to supply oxygen to it, and 
so make it burn faster; secondly, to cool it; 
and, thirdly, by its mechanical impulse, to blow 
the burning fuel ray 3 In the case of the black- 
smith’s forge only the first of these effects is 
produced to any considerable extent. The cur- 
rent of air supplies oxygen to increase the com- 
bustion, which greatly increases the heat. It 
brings coolness teo, and so prevents the heat from 
becoming as great as it would be if the bellows 
could blow hot air instead of cold; but the in- 
fluence of the greater supply of oxygen in pro- 
moting the combustion is vastly greater in in- 
creasing the heat than the cooling effect, even 
in the coldest. winter day, is in diminishing it. 
And as to-the third effect, the coals being solid 
and comparatively heavy, the current of air is 
not strong enough to blow them away. 

If, however, we imagine that the blast was so 
powerful as to blow the cvals from the forge all 
over the blacksmith’s shop, the fire would be put 
out by it at once—that is, .as soon as the indi- 
vidual coals had time to go out in their new 
places, scattered over the bench and floor. If 
the coals were very small, this would be very 
soon; and if we imagine each one of them to 
be no larger than a particle of dust, the extin- 
guishment would be almost instantaneous. 

This is precisely what happens when we blow 
out acandle. The flame is a burning or incan- 
descent gas, with extremely minute particles of 
solid carbon, infinitely finer than any visible dust, 
pervading it. When you blow it, therefore, 
© with a strong puff of air, the whole incandescent 

eous mass is blown away, and is instantly 
cooled below the point of combustion ;. in other 
words, it goes out. 

If there is at the time, however, a portion of 
the wick incandescent, as there usually is, that, 
as it can not be blown away, remains burning, 
and the more you blow upon it the brighter it 
glows, until, as fast as successive portions of it 
become loosened and driven off, the incandescent 
mass is diminished ; .and as the coolness of the 
blast prevents the combustion from extending it- 
self to portions below, the wick, as well as the 
flame, is soon entirely extinguished. 

So much for the philosophy of blowing out a 
. candle. 

In view of these facts and explanations it is 
easy to understand that one way, at least, of at- 
tempting to increase the light given out by any 
flame is to continue some mode of increasing the 
supply of oxygen for it without dispersing or scat- 
tering the burning materials ; in other words, of 
‘*blowing” the candle or fire without blowing it 
out. : 

It was a Swiss inventor named Argand who 
first contrived to do this, and the contrivanee 
which he devised is called the Argand burner to 
this day. 

But, in order that you may clearly understand 
the principles of his invention, I must first say 
there are two ways of “‘ blowing” fires in fur- 
naces and forges—one by driving in the current 
of air by the force of propulsion below, and the 
other by drawing it in by the force of exhaustion 
in the chimney above. 

The former is effected by means of bellows, 
and sometimes by another contrivance, called a 
fan-blower, by either of which a strong blast is 
forced into the fire at the grate. In some fur- 
naces, where a very great heat is required, the 
air is heated before it is driven into the furnace, 
so that the fall effect of the additional supply of 
oxygen may be secured without any diminution 
being ,caused by the coolness of the current of 


air. 

The latter of the modes above mentioned— 
that is, the drawing of air in by the force of ex- 
haustion in the chimney above—is effected by 
making the chimney very tal. The air within 
the chimney, being heated, is light and buoyant, 
and, of course, the taller the chimney the more 
buoyancy there is, and the greater the draft— 
that is, the faster the air is ‘‘ drawn in,” as we 
usually express it, though the real mode of oper- 
ation is that the pressure of the atmosphere 
above the fire being taken off, in part, by the 
buoyancy of the hot air in the chimney, the air 
is forced in to the fire by the atmospheric press- 
ure which acts on the orifice below. 

Now Argand’s plan was to furnish the in- 
creased supply of oxygen to the fire in the flame 
of the lamp or candle by ‘drawing it in” from 
below by means of a chimney, and he also con- 
ceived the thought of bringing in the current in 
~the middle of the flame instead of around the 
outside of it. 

Argand, as has already been said, was a Swiss. 
He was of quite humble origin, but he received 
a scientific education, and in the earlier part of 
his life he was engaged very successfully in the 
southern part of France in connection with 
industrial occupations, in which his scientific 
knowledge, and especially his knowledge of 
chemistry, were of great service. 

His attention was called while thus employed 
to the subject of light, especially for use in man- 
ufacturing and other such establishments; for 
in those days—near the close of the last century 
—there was nothing in use for artificial light but 
such naked, smoking, and flickering flames as 
are given out by common lamps, torches, and 
flambeaux. His knowledge of chemistry showed 
him that the reason why the flames were not 
bright was the scantiness of the supply of air, 
which could only reach the flame on the outside. 
It had been discovered some time previously that 
an ordinary flame was hollow—being bright only 
on the outer surface of it—as, of course, it must 
be, as in the case of such a flame there is no ac- 
cess to the air within. : 

’ So Argand set himself at work to contrive a 
way by which to admit air to the centre of the 
flame; and after a great many experiments and 
& great deal of contrivance, he succeeded in pro- 
dueing a cylindrical wick which was to be in- 





closed between two concentric tubes, with an 
opening at the bottom of the inner tube for a 
supply of air. He also provided suitable mech- 


anism for raising and lowering the wick, and fit-- 


ted a sheet-iron chimney over it to increase the 
draught up through the inner tube. 

He e his chimney of sheet-iron, because in 
those days they had no means of making glass 
chimneys that would stand so great a heat with- 
out breaking. Of course it was necessary to 
place the chimney so that the lower edge of it 
should be just above the upper edge of the flame, 
in order that the light might not be intercepted. 

Not long after this the glass-makers contrived 
to make glass chimneys which would stand great 
heat, provided they were heated gradually, and 
then Argand’s invention was complete. 

But the invention, great as its value has proved 
to be for mankind, was the source to the unhappy 
inventor of it of nothing but trouble and sorrow. 
He became involved in disputes and lawsuits with 
other men, especially with a Frenchman, whose 
name is spelled Quinquet, and is pronounced, as 
nearly as can be represented by English symbols, 
Kaingkay. Quinquet, it would seem, drew Ar- 
gand’s idea from him in conversation, or, at least, 
obtained such glimpses of it as enabled him to 
produce a lamp of the same character; and he 
harassed and thwarted Argand in all his attempts 
to obtain what would correspond to a patent 
right to it at the present day. Argand went to 
England, and there was more successful. His 
invention was adopted in that country, and was 
recognized as his, and the contrivance is called 
the Argand burner there and in America to this 
day. But in France the name of Quinquet final- 
ly carried the day, and a lamp there, with a burn- 
er on this principle, is always called a Quinquet. 

Argand was worn out, mind and body, by his 
long-continued disappointments and troubles, 
and when he was only a little past middle life he 
returned to the home of his childhood in Switzer- 
land, poor, disheartened, and miserable, and died 
in the imbecility and wretchedness of a premature 
old age. 

And now, nearly a century since his death, 
they who understand these facts, after they have 
been reading for an hour in the evening by the 
bright light which his simple and beautiful con- 
trivance has given them, sometimes pay a brief 
tribute to his memory by observing for a moment 
in silence the brilliant and beautiful effect pro- 
duced by the double current of air, intensified in 
its action by the draft of the chimney, and then 
saying to themselves, ‘*‘ Poor Argand!” 








LIVING IN GERMANY. 
EDUCATION—ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


N2 American would be willing to sacrifice the 
education of his children for any induce- 
ment a foreign country might offer of economical 
comfort and luxury. If it were his purpose only 
to eat, drink, clothe, house, and amuse himself 
at the lowest possible cost, he could find in the 
southern parts‘of the Continent, in the less fre- 
quented regions of Spain, Austria, and Italy, 
more material enjoyment at less price than else- 
where in Europe. | 

It is not only the cheap living, but the supposed 
advantages which Germany offers for education, 
that is attracting to it so many of our flitting 
folks. It would be poor economy indeed to be 
guided in the choice of teachers for the young by 
motives only of saving; and while descanting on 
the smallness of the bills and fees of German 
schools and colleges, it must not be inferred that 
these are their chief commendations. The 
thoroughness of the scholarship of. Germany, 
and the practical excellence of its methods of 
instruction, are too well recognized to admit of 
question. 

Heidelberg, the seat of a famous university, 
which naturally gives tone to the whole place, is 
pre-eminently an educational town. Abounding 
in professors and teachers of all kinds, it offers 
every possible facility for learning. We doubt 
whether there is a branch of knowledge for the 

reuit of which competent instructors can not 
be found in Heidelberg. 

The study:of the languages is so extensively 
and thoroughly pursued that it can be said, with- 
out exaggeration, there is not one, either ancient 
or modern, of which there is not an accomplish- 
ed master in Heidelberg. A Japanese student, 
who could not speak a word of German, met 
without difficulty on his arrival a teacher able to 
converse with him, and give him lessons through 
the medium of his own tongue. Thereis hardly 
one of its many educated men who is not able to 
express himself with facility in two modern lan- 
guages at least in addition to his own. There 
are dozens of Germans in Heidelberg who can not 
only speak French and English with fluency, but 
write them with accuracy and elegance. ‘These 
languages are regarded as essential branches of 
study in every school, and they are pursued so 
thoroughly that the pupils learn to speak them 
intelligibly without opportunity of visiting the 
countries where they are spoken. An American 
or Englishman, surprised to hear the words of 
his own tongue coming so glibly from the mouths 
of almost every shop-girl or waiter, often ex- 
claims, ‘‘ How well you speak English!” and 
asks, ‘* Where did you learn it?” The common 
answer is, *‘ At school.” 

The learning of the famous university town is 
by no means of a purely scholastic character. 
The natural sciences are pursued to a great ex- 
tent, and with a success of which the names of 
Helmholz, Bunsen, and Kirchoff—all professors 
at Heidelberg—are world-renowned illustrations, 
Political economy, modern history, international 
law, and science in its application to agriculture 
and the arts of manufacture, are fully recognized 
in accordance with the modern views of educa- 
tion, and a practical bias is observable in all in- 
struction, whether elementary or advanced. 





One of the most characteristic features of Ger- 
many, to be observed every where in the streets 
and on the road-sides, is the school-boy. He 
goes not ‘‘creeping like snail, unwillingly to 
school,” but hurrying eagerly forward to his daily 
duty, with the schu/ranzen—the knapsack which 
holds his books—strapped to his back. You can 
see in him the material, already in the full proc- 
ess of organization, of the solid German citizen- 
soldier whose steady onward push the world has 
found so irresistible. During school-hours it is 
impossible to find in the streets a straggling child, 
except of the youngest age. The little bouquet 
dealers and brezel boys are no longer invoking 
your stray kreutzers, but, laying aside for the 
time their baskets of small wares, are plying 
diligently their pens and slate-pencils under the 
eye of the school-master. The habit of going to 
school in Germany is so fixed that no child of 
the proper age seems to think any more of going 
without his daily lessons than his daily meals. 

In addition to the public elementary schools, 
there is a great variety of excellent private ones. 
To these the thriving trades-people and the more 
prosperous citizens send their children ; and it is 
such American parents residing in Germany 
would probably prefer. They are by no means 
what we sometimes call in the United States se- 
lect schools, from which the children of people 
of moderate circumstances are excluded by ex- 
orbitant charges. ‘Their prices are so low as to 
come within the means of all but those who are 
either wholly or partially dependent upon the 
state for the support of their families. A social 
equality prevails in these private schools, which 
appears eminently favorable to a common tone 
of elevation and sympathy among all classes. 
The children of the baker, butcher, professor, 
and magistrate mingle together as comrades, 
and American republicans will not, of course, 
object to this. 

‘These elementary private schools profess only 
to be preparatory to the lyceum or gymnasium. 
Pupils are received at six years, and kept until 
ten, at which age they are admitted, if found 
competent, to the higher academies. ‘The studies 
are, of course, elementary, and consist chiefly of 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, a little 
French, music, and gymnastic exercises. ‘The 
charge varies from two to three dollars a quarter. 

Girls’, or ladies’ schools, as perhaps we are ex- 
pected in America to call them, are, especially 
when under the control, as is not uncommon, of 
thoroughly educated men, equally good with those 
for boys. The charges of the most expensive of 
these, which are by no means necessarily the best, 
amount to only thirty-two dollars a year for in- 
struction in all branches with the exception of 
music and dancing. Lessons on the piano are 
given at the small rate of thirty-two cents each, 
and the annual rent of the instrument is but 
twenty dollars, The price of a dancing lesson 
istencents! Private instruction of all varieties, 
and of the best, can be had at equally moderate 
charges. The most distinguished teachers sel- 
dom ask as much as forty cents a lesson. 

As one of the main objects of American par- 
ents in going abroad is to give their children the 
opportunity of learning the languages, they will 
find that the surest means of effecting this is not 
to have them taught at home, but to send them 
to school, for the young acquire more readily a 
foreign tongue from the prattle of their comrades 
than the lessons of their masters. 








BARGAINS! BARGAINS! 
BARGAINS! 
*¢ GNUCH a bargain, love!” cried Mrs. Ponder, 
joyously, to her husband, 
‘“*A bargain?” Mr. Ponder was used to the 


word; he didn’t like it; he had paid dearly for - 


it; he was tired of paying for it. He laid down 
his book and asked, ‘* What will you do with 
it?” “It” was a large handsome wardrobe, with 
looking-glass doors and extensive drawers and 
fittings. 

**Do with it? Oh, I can do fifty things with 
it,” said the lady. 

‘* But you probably will not do more than one; 
what will that be?” he asked. 

She mused a moment, and suggested the best 
bedroom. Mr. Ponder remarked that it had a 
wardrobe. 

‘¢ Yes, and so has onrs, and so has the chintz 
room; but I could put-this into the best room, 
and put the one there now into ours, and ours 
into your dressing-room,” she remarked, thinking 
the last concession would win his heart to her 
bargain. 

But the inexorable Mr. Ponder said he had a 
wardrobe now in his dressing-room which quite 
satisfied him. In vain the lady suggested va- 
rious views in which her new purchase might be 
considered as a valuable investment; he simply 
replied to each of them that “‘ it was not wanted.” 

** Well, really, to think of letting this slip out 
of one’s fingers, at such a price! it would have 
been wasteful, quite wasteful, J consider,” said 
the lady, who was too used to battles over her 
bargains to be easily daunted. 

‘*Pardon me,” replied her husband; ‘‘ the 
waste lies in buying it. Intrinsically it may be 
worth a hundred dollars, as you say; but since 
you don’t want it, I maintain, instead of being 
worth the ten dollars you paid for it, it is not 
worth ten cents to us.” 

‘*Depend on it, Mr. Ponder, it’s absurdly 
cheap, and an immense bargain!” she cried, re- 
plying (like a woman) not to his statement, but 
to his opposition to her act and deed. 

‘*My dear,” he said, resuming his book, ‘‘I 
repeat, the price may be low, but, not being want- 
ed, it is worth nil to us.” 

A little pouting, a little frowning, a few sen- 
timents, half thought, half spoken, signifying that 
‘*some people were very. hard to please,” ‘‘ some 
people were very inconsistent,” that ‘‘it- was 





enough to deprive any one of spirit-and energy 
to be so continually thwarted and blamed when 
praise was deserved,” accompanied the beautiful 
bargain to its settled home in the best bedroom, 
and Mrs. Ponder stood before it with a sorrowful 
sort of enjoyment, wishing her husband had a 
more liberal spirit. Mr. Ponder, thinking he 
had been a little hard on her, followed her up to 
the best bedroom, and paid a complimentary trib- 
ute to her taste. 

“*Oh, I knew you must admire it!” she said, 
with animation. ‘‘See—what drawers! and 
look, what lovely deep shelves! and these private 
drawers! and such room for hanging dresses! 
Oh, it will hold oceans!” 

Mr. Ponder was going to say he was glad that 
the Pacific and broad Atlantic were not likely to 
be put up to auction, but having only just made 
peace he abstained from his joke; and very soon 
Mrs. Ponder’s bargain became ratheracare to her. 

They seldom used the best bedroom. The 
wardrobe now in her room was capacious enough 
for her attic; she was sorry that ten months at 
least out of the twelve the beautiful convenient 
bargain should be useless. Suddenly a bright 
thought struck her ; it was just the thing to hold 
spare linen; but then she had two noble linen 
chests already. This was soon managed; they 
should be converted into store chests, and the 
linen should immediately travel to the wardrobe! 

This was excellent management, and all the 
morning Mr. Ponder heard nothing of his wife ; 
but in the afternoon she said, ‘‘I am going to 
Repp’s, dear, with Mrs. Smith ; she tells me there 
is to be a sale of linen—house linen, just such as 
I want—and it will be marvelously cheap; so I 
won’t lose the opportunity.” 

‘*House linen!” exclaimed Mr. Ponder; 
“surely we can not be in want of that” (re- 
membering as he did the stock of homespun and 
fine damasks that his good old mother had be- 
queathed to him in the two linen chests). 

‘* Of course, dear, I don’t mean to say we act- 
ually want it at this present moment; but linen, 
like all other things, wears out, and no good 
manager allows her stock to run down,” said 
Mrs. Ponder, who had a large space yet left in 
her last bargain, which she thought sould look 
well filled up with damasks. 

Mr. Ponder happened to be at the hall door 
when his wife returned from the sale in a coach 
laden with articles of various kinds. He assisted 
her to alight, and, rather against her inward wish, 
watched the packages carried into the house. 

‘* Linen?” he asked, looking at an open ham- 
per of jars and bottles. 

** No, dear; I found it was a general sale, and 
things being almost given away (there being little 
company there), I couldn’t resist buying these 
fifty-cent bottles of sauce for eight cents, and 
pickles the same.” 

‘* But you and I never eat pickles?” said Mr. 
Ponder. 

‘*No, but other people do, and it’s nice to 
have them,” said the lady, who destined them 
for her store chests. 

‘Linen ?” again inquired Mr. Ponder, point- 
ing to a huge, greasy-looking, rough box. 

‘“No, that is soap; I have got it at one-third, 
almost, of the price ; and soap is always the better 
for keeping.” 

So is money, thought her husband; but he 
contented himself with saying that he would set- 
tle the soap on her in his will as part of her share 
of his property, for he was sure, unless they not 
only washed at home, but took in washing, they 
could never use that quantity. 

** Well; my dear, 1 have bought nothing but 
useful things,” retorted the lady, angrily; ‘‘ we 
certainly can not do without soap.” 

‘* Linen ?” inquired Mr. Ponder, as the last in- 
stallmeht came in, his wife following with anxious 
vigilance. 

** No, Mr. Ponder, it is not linen,” she cried, 
defiantly ; ‘‘it is two dozen of old china plates 
that will just make up my set. I was delighted 
to see them; I despaired of ever being able to 
get any.” 

‘* What are they for—dinner plates ?” 

‘* Dinner!” said the lady ; ‘‘ they are so tender, 
the touch of a knife would break them.” 

‘* What use will you put them to, then ?” 

**Use? don’t I tell you, they make up an im- 
perfect set, which, being imperfect, was worth lit- 
tle, but now—” 

‘“Would go for a very good bargain at Repp’s,” 
suggested Mr. Ponder. 

His wife did not stay to argue; she went off 
with her bales to see them stowed in proper 
quarters, and found the work sufficient to occupy 
her till bed-time. 

Every now and then Mrs. Ponder is for a day 
invisible to her friends, unavailable to her family, 
and uncomfortable to herself, because she has to 
dust and wash precious articles that she dare: not 
intrust even to her parlor-maid; and when they 
are washed and dusted, they are put back on the 
shelves till they want washing again. 

Mr. Ponder, who had received with his wife 
the brilliant reputation of her being a first-rate 
manager, wishes he had been so happy as to 
light on a second or even a third rate, for his 
experience of ‘‘ first-rate management” is that it 
leads to very little comfort and very great ex- 
pense. When he is complimented by outxide 
observers on ‘‘ whata capital manager Mrs. Pon- 
der is,” he thinks to himself that she manages to 
spend a great deal of money, and he wishes in 
his heart that she knew the secret of ‘‘ managing 
to do without.” He sometimes tells her that 
they will have to take another house for her ac- 
cumulations of linen they will never use, home- 
made wines that will go down to their heirs and 
assigns as vinegar, preserves that are fretting 
away all their sweetness, and pickles that are 
drying up their vinegar; and as to furniture, he 
only wishes he could get a day at Repp’s to sell 
at half their cost ‘‘the bargains that just cost 
nothing!” - 
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MUNICH CORRESPONDENCE. 
[From our Own CorresronDEnT. | 
-_ es the great capitals of civilized Eu- 
‘ope Munich ranks second only as a repos- 
itory of art treasures. Here noble buildings 
have been erected for collections of paintings of 
ancient and modern schools, instead of consign- 
ing them, as in many cities, to a portion of some 
disused government building, very unsuitable for 
art purposes. -It is, I presume, very generally 
known that this city owes its present impor- 
tance as an art centre to the exertions of the late 
king, Louis-I., grandfather of the reigning sov- 





ereign, who, being himself a poet and man of 
taste; made the study of art : 
his favorite pursuit from early 
youth. - This noble work was 
begun by the king while yet 
crown prince, and his_ first 
great enterprise was to form 
a collection of sculpture en- 
tirely at his own expense. 
For this he erected an elegant 
building of white marble, 
called the Glyptothek, de- 
signed by Klenze, the great 
architect of Munich. 

Standing in .the Schiller 
Platz with your face to the 
setting sun, and looking down 
the spacious Brienner Strasse, 
a graceful picture meets the 
eye. At the extreme limits 
of the city, and striding the 
street, is the shining marble 
Propylaen (a beautiful gate), 
‘and to the’ right, all white 
and shadowy, rises like a 
cloud-castle the airy outlines, 
the symmetrical columns, of 
the Glyptothek— 


“A thing of beauty.” 


Of what this charming 
representation of Grecian ar- 
chitecture contains I now 
scarce can speak. Ah! would 
that .every art lover . could 
traverse these magnificent 
halls!. Here -are statues. as 
old as the fame of Praxiteles 
—groups recumbent, groups 
defiant, figures in every con- 
ceivable attitude. There are 
river divinities, and dryads 
of the wood. ‘There are sleeping tauns and 
grinning satyrs, warrior heroes and menacing 

* ‘gods, statues of Roman emperors and busts of 
Grecian stoics—some beautiful, all interesting. 
Various is their state of preservation—some de- 
faced, some dismembered, many in all the won- 
derful perfection with which they came from the 
hand of the master centuries on centuries ago. 

But the dearest-prized treasure of the Glypto- 
thek is not the famous Barberini Faun, nor the 
‘exquisite figure of Niobe’s son crouching before 
Apollo’s fatal arrow. Art lover and archeolo- 
gist will-find their supremest delight in the Hgi- 
na marbles; and our little Bavaria may well 
be-proud of having acquired ‘them. Purchased 
for six thousand pounds by 
King Louis I., when crown 
prince, a messenger from the 
British Museum with an offer 
of eight thousand pounds ar- 
rived in Adgina just too late 
to succeed in his mission. 

For those who have not 
‘yet visited Munich I will ob- 
serve that these celebrated 
‘antiques were discovered bur- 
‘ied in the island of ©gina in 
_1811. They consist of sev- 
eral striking groups repre- 
senting the battles of the 
-Greeks and Trojans presided 
.over by :Minerva, and are 
supposed to have once adorned 
.a temple of Jupiter. The 
-great ‘Chorwaldsen has_ re- 
‘stored all missing hands and 
‘feet, and grouped them as he 
‘imagined they must have 
.stood in the days of their 
‘glory. 

Grander, more spacious, 
.and infinitely more pleasing 
.to me is the Pinacothek, or 
picture-gallery. Think of 
‘twelve hundred and seventy 
paintings chosen from various 
‘art collections! A residence 
of six months here has been 
too limited to satisfy my love 
for these gems of the differ- 
ent schools. 

. And, first, thecorridor, with . 

its frescoes in imitation of 
the, Loggie of the Vatican, 
is interesting, although the 
‘work of modern artists. The 
-designs are all by the great Peter Cornelius, 
and executed by his pupils. ‘The. subjects— 
scenes. from the lives of the early Italian and 
‘German painters—are touchingly poetic. 

These picture-stories commence with the life 
of Cimabue, the father of modern painting, as 
Vasari styles, him. He was born in Florence, 
‘in the early. part of the thirteenth century, and 
avery naughty boy he grew up, for we hear of 
“his neglecting his studies, and spoiling all his 
‘school-books by drawing upon them quaint fig- 
‘ures—men, animals, and inanimate things— 
-and this at a time when books were rather ex- 
pensive playthings. : 

This fresco represents Cimabue’s most cele- 
‘brated work—a Madonna and infant Jesus— 











which he painted for the chapel of the Ruccellai, . 


in the church of Santa Maria Novella. As this 
figure was larger than any which had been pre- 
viously executed, the Florentines were very im- 
patient to see it, but Cimabue refused to gratify 


them. When completed it was carried with 
great pomp from the painter’s house to the 
church, accompanied. by. bands. of music, the 
chief magistrates of Florence, and crowds of 
enthusiastic people. This picture still adorns 
the church: of Santa: Maria Novella. The Ma- 
donna is very stiff, and the drapery would ruin 
the reputation of a modern artist ; but there is 
in it a depth of feeling, a grandeur of expression, 
which more than compensate for any want of 
technical perfection. Still he broke away some- 








a number of paintings by Velasquez, and many 
interesting works by Spanish artists not so gen- 
erally known. . France, too, is represented by 
Poussin, Le Sueur, with his religious pictures, 
and Claude Lorraine, of paysage celebrity. Le- 
brun, too, is here. Chief in interest among his 
works is his portrait of the beautiful La Valliére. 
This was painted in the decadence of her love- 
life. There is no smile upon that once bewitch- 
ing face; contrition has wrought the change. 


‘Sorrowing are all the delicate lines of those 


lovely features. The artist has appropriately 
represented her as a forsaken, repentant: Magda- 
len. She holds a prayer-book in her hand, and 








seems absorbed in devotion. 




















THE GLYPTOTHEK. 


what from the old Byzantine models, and this 
departure was the commencement of a new era 
in painting. This is his epitaph: © ~ 
“Chnaige Bengt himself master of the field of 
nting 5; 
Whi e living he was so. Now he holds his place 
among the stars of heaven.” 
Then follows Giotto, 
“The shepherd boy, 
Tracing his idle fancies on the ground.” 
Fra Angelico, the artist-monk, who never paint= 
ed for money, and was called after his death the 
‘* Blessed: Brother,” is seen refusing a bishopric. 
Masaccio, Perugino, and Signorelli are also 


s 





shown at various epochs of their lives, and the. 


THE PI 
breat Leonardo is pictured dying in‘ the arms 
of Francis I. of France. _Correggio, Titian, and. 
Michael Angelo fill the remainder of the twelve 
Italian compartments, and the thirteenth, where 
German and Italian art meet, is consecrated to 
the divinest of painters—Raphael. 

The continuation of the corridor is devoted to 
German artists, commencing with ‘‘ Master Ge- 
yard,” who built, or at least commenced, the ca- 
thedral of Cologne. Then follow William of 
Cologne, a celebrated German painter of the 
fourteenth century, and John Van Eyck, the 
discoverer of oil-painting, Hans Hemling, Van 
Leyden, Hans Holbein, Albrecht Diirer, Rem- 
brandt, and finally Rubens. 

In the gallery proper there are several Mu- 
rillos, all glowing with the inspiration of Spain ; 
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Italy has sent her varied host. Not only the 
soft skies of the South, its scented groves and 
flowering landscapes, have lent their charm—not 
only the picturesque people, with their impulsive, 
poetic passions, have aided: the artist, but. the 
broad-spread Church, with her legends and 
shadowy traditions, her majestic yites and_pomp- 
ous spectacles, her silent cloisters where 

‘Heavenly contemplation ever dwells,” 


her devout worship, her mysteries and vivid 
faith, her ‘‘communion of saints” and adora- 
tion of the Virgin, have been a never-failing 
source of inspiration. ‘ 

Almost every Italian artist, from Giotto to 
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came acquainted with the great reformer Savon- 
arola, he was persuaded by that stern preacher 
to burn all of the exquisite productions of his 
pencil. . Bartolomeo was for a time a most de- 
voted follower of the great Dominican, but his 
gentle spirit did not fit him for a martyr, and 
when his master’s dark days arrived he proved a 
second Peter. With desperate fear he hid him- 
self, vowing if his life were spared. to become.a 
monk; and when finally he ventured to leave his 
concealment, it was only to enter the convent 
to which Savonarola had once belonged. For 
four years Fra Bartolomeo,-as he was now 
styled, refused to resume his painting. Savon- 
arola’s denouncement of his beloved art still af- 
fected him, and he resisted 
all of his superior’s kind en- 
treaties; but when finally 
commanded to take up his 
pencil his conscience would 
not allow him to break his 
vow of obedience. Raphael 
when in Florence visited him, 
and then commenced that 
warm friendship that lasted 
during the lifetime of Fra 
Bartolomeo. 

This old artist has only one 
picture in the Pinacothek—a 
Madonna and Child of great 
loveliness. Of a Madonna 
of his in Lucca a great En- 
glish art critic says that it 
‘*combines the merits of Ra- 
phael, Titian, Rembrandt 
and Rubens,” Artists of a 
later date must thank Fra 
Bartolomeo for the invention 
of the lay figure. 

Bernardino Luini, Leonar- 
do da Vinci's most noted pu- 
pil, and gracefully termed 
the ‘* Raphael of Milan,” has 
several pictures here. One 
that I thought especially 
charming in conceit repre- 
sents the infant Jesus, towhom 
the little St.. John, kneeling, 
presents a flower. 

Of the more resplendent 
art glories, ‘Titian, Paul Ve- 
ronese, Correggio, Raphael, 
etc., there are a suflicient 
number of their works here to 
dazzle the eyes of any picture 
enthusiast. There are five 
bona jyide"Titians, and as many more accredited 
to him, but doubtful. Here is his portrait of 
Charles V., which he came to Augsburg to paint 
by command of the emperor. While there oc- 
curred the oft-told incident of Titian drop- 
ping his pencil, which was handed to him by 
Charles. At Titian’s remonstrance Charles re- 
plied, “Titian is worthy to be served by Cesar.” 

Among the number of Raphael’s works here 
are two of his Madonnas—one very celebrated, 
_the ‘“*‘ Madonna dei Tempi.”. A marvel of mar- 
vels, that of the hundred and twenty Madonnas 
that Raphael painted there should be such varie- 
ty. Only in the chaste maternal loveliness is 
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there a resemblance. 
There is one room entirely 











devoted to my old favorite, 
Rubens. The whole story 
of Marie de Medicis is told 
by his pencil, commencing 
with her education. Mer- 
cury, Apollo, and Minerva 
are her teachers. Then fol- 
low. her. marriage to Henry 
IV., her reception as Queen 
of France, and various inci- 
dents and episodes in her re- 
gal life. ‘There are eighteen 
of these pictures, which were 
subsequently enlarged, and 
are now in the Louvre. 
His famous ‘‘ Last Judg- 
ment,” a_ work terrible to 
* naughty people, is conspicu- 
ous in another room. He 
and one of his wives occupy 
a place ir the picture, and 
neither appear at all alarmed 
by the situation. 
Those two women-perse- 
. cuted art saints, Hans Hol- 
bein and ‘Albrecht Diirer, are 
well represented in this gal- 
_lery. The. St. Barbara of 
Holbein .is very. charming. 
I marvel that a man so afflict- 
ed by a scolding wife should 
depict a woman so lovely. 
Diirer’s portrait of Joseph 
Fugger, the great patrician 
of Augsburg, is interesting to 
those who are familiar with 
the history. of the Fugger 








OTHEK. 


. Raphael, is represented in the Pinacothek by a 
Madonna. Fra Filippo has painted an Annun- 
ciation, which receives from the crusty : Vasari 
the commendation that the angel Gabriel looks 
as though readly sent from heaven. Fra Filippo 
is a contemporary of his. brother monk, Fra An- 
gelico; but I regret to say that he does not pos- 
sess the beautifulsmoral qualities that distinguish 
‘* Fra Beato.” . 

Very different ‘is the third. of this cloistered 


trio, Fra Bartolomeo, the friend and almost ri-. 


val of Raphael. Irreproachable in his charac- 
ter, his paintings are distinguished by the senti- 
ment of holiness. Little is known of his child- 
days, and of his youth not much-more. - His de- 
votion to his art was second only to his religious 
enthusiasm; but when, at a later age, he be- 


family. The head of this cel- 
ebrated house was styled Sir 
Anthony. the Rich, a grand 
man, who. entertained emperors and’ kings, and 
could afford to burn a loan of two millions of 
florins that he held against Charles-V., after he 
had banqueted him. ; Cc. 





COMPOSITION FOR WATER- 
PROOFING. 


HIRTY grains of gum arabic are first dis- 
solved in 250 grains of water. ‘To this are 
added 30. grains. of the spirits: of wine of 
commerce ; 300 grains of sulphate of alumina, 
of. potash, or of soda are then to be ground 
| in a mortar to’a fine powder, and, to this is 





added, little by little, the gummy solution men- 
tioned above. 


The whole is kneaded togeth- 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[June 24, 1871. 





er and moulded into blocks or cakes ready for 
use. To apply water-repellent compositions 
such as*above described to fabrics to render 
them water-proof, the composition is to be dis- 
solved in water. If the solution is to be used 
for treating woolen fabrics, the composition is 
diseolved in about 150 times its weight of water ; 
if for cottons, in about 100 times its weight ; and 
if for linens or silks, in about 75 times its weight. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. E. axp K. M.—We can not give you the informa- 
tion you desire. 

A Youna Man’s Moruer.—If a lady refuses to ac- 
company a gentleman to a concert, he is at perfect 
liberty to invite another; and we can, not see why the 
first one shouid feel in the least aggrieved thereat. 

Ionoranoce.—A gentleman offers his arm to a lady in 
the evening immediately on leaving the door. In the 
daytime she only takes it when they are engaged.— 
As to ‘asking your pastor to read or pray with you, 
it depends very much on the circumstances under 
which the clerical call is made, A clergyman when 
calling as an ordinary visitor should be treated as such. 

Dot Eres.—Regular hours and plenty of cold water 
and exercise are the best things we know of to bright- 
en your eyes. We can not undertake to pass judgment 
on the comparative beauty of sparkling and dreamy 
eyes; each must decide according to his taste. As to 
your habit of blushing, which is by no means a bad 
one, we can only advise you to cultivate self-possession 
by thinking as little as possible about y 4 

Ex.a anp ANNa.—When a lady accompanies a gen- 
tleman on a ride, she should be the first to signify her 
readiness to set out and to return; and should express 
her appreciation of the pl she has enjoyed in 
terms less formal than thanks. On returning from an 
evening party she may invite her escort to call at some 
future time; but the lateness of the hour will usually 
preclude an invitation to enter the same evening, 

Bazar Reaper.—You did right to leave your card 
for the lady who was engaged when you called; but 
should wait for the call to be returned before repeating 
the visit, and certainly should not call on her reception 
day when she had omitted, it would seem purposely, 
to invite you. You should not, of course, have left a 
card for the lady who had quitted the city. 

Mas. Grant.—You can have your switch dyed nicely 
by a hair-dresser. It is said that a large part of the 
hair imported is dyed, and that hair-dressers them- 
selves can not tell the difference until they make it up, 
when the color comes off slightly on the hands. 

Useru. Know.eper.—See answer in last paper to 
* Tom.” 

Mrs. R.—“‘ Harper's Hand-Book for Travelers in Eu- 
rope and the East” will give you just the information 
you desire about the best and most economical method 
of living in Germany. We aleo advise you to read the 
series of papers on the same subject now in course of 
publication in the Bazar, and which contain many use- 
ful hints to persons going abroad. 

B. K.—“ Carpet-Bagger” is one of a host of con- 
temptuous epithets that have sprung from the ill feel- 
ing generated by the late war. It would seem inno- 
cent enough in itself; for we know no reason why it 
should not be as reputable to travel with a carpet-bag 
as a trunk.—As to the examples of bad and good gram- 
mar between which you ask us to decide, we can only 
refer you to the first good English grammar at hand, 
as we have no time to waste in giving elementary 
lessons, 

Graoz.—If your affianced lover treats you with in- 
difference, and gives you reason to suspect that he 
loves you no longer, it is both your right and your 
duty to call on him for an explanation. It would be 
‘very wrong to marry him with such a suspicion. At 
the same time, we do not think that you ought to ride 
and flirt with other gentlemen pending the explanation. 
Retaliation is the worst possible line of conduct in 
such acase, Try a little plain speaking instead. 

State-Hovsz.—The pattern of China crape_ paletot, 
with funnel-shaped Watteau fold behind, is given in 
cashmere in Fig. 18 Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. 

Mas. P. C.—We do not furnish samples or buy goods 
for our readers, 

Mas. J. 8. N.—Your brown sample would look well 
with three shaded ruches, the upper one light cuir- 
color, but not white. 

Miss M. 8S, E.—A yard of crape will suffice. 

Mars. R. G.—There is no change in pleating and 
gathering skirts. Flounces, bands, and fringe are the 
trimmings used. 

Mrs. W. W. R.—Fold your material down the centre, 
and lay the front of the apron-polonaise pattern upon 
it, then add pieces at each side to fill out the pattern, 
Open the front as far down as is necessary, face it, and 
button up. The apron is not separate from the waist. 
Lay the trimming on in the square design shown in the 
picture. 

Mrs. A. W. M.—Your sample will answer for the 
polonaise suit admirably. Read New York Fashions 
of Bazar No, 19, Vol. IV. 

Meroy G.—Trim your poplin with!silk. Wear a 
etraw gypsy trimmed with ribbon of becoming color. 
Skirts ruffled to the waist in front are much worn. 

Mrs. G. A. M‘V.—Make your percale wrapper a Ga- 
brielle with deep flounce. 

E. M‘C.—A postilion-baaque, with demi-trained skirt, 
is all you can make of your twelve yards. 

Mas. E. R.—Trim your blue poplin with silk bands of 
the same shade and fringe. Make by pattern sent you. 

Autsz.—A collar is best on a linen duster. You can 
e it up the front. 

Mus. J. A.—The gray polonaise will not need a waist 
beneath it, and is more stylish than ever. A white 
gypsy with black gros grain trimming will suit with 
all the costumes you have mentioned. Shorten: your 
checked silk, and wear a Swiss muslin polonaise or a 
black lace sacque with it. Leave your white lawn skirt 
as it is, and make a new polonaise for it. Black silk 
skirts under light over dresses will still be worn; but 
there should be ruffles of black grenadine on the silk 
skirt worn with an over dress of grenadine. 

Fanouon.—Your sample will look well made in a 
postilion-basque suit by pattern sent you. We would 
suggest silk of the same shade for trimming. An 
apron-polonaise suit of your striped silk would be 
very beautiful. 

Wripwoov.—The only thing you can do to modern- 
ize your suit is to make as long a basque as your ma- 
terial will permit, unless you can match it, and make 
a polonaise. The skirt need not be altered. 

M.—As you are in very light mourning you can wear 
black and white striped cambric, and dresses like the 
sample. The apron-polonaise will continue in fashion. 

Mrs. L. M. H.—Bands of alpaca and ruffles of the 
same trim alpaca suits. Bias ruffles of Japanese silk 
piped with silk of a darker shade are pretty. 











A Mousrer’s Wire.—Your white ruffies should be 
bound with green. Do not trim at the top of sleeves. 
Eutty B,—The. apron-polonaise 
for a mourning suit. Trim with bias bands or side 
pleatings of the material. 


Vanprost Pacx.—It would be proper to wear a white 


prettiest design for a percale suit. The gypsy is de- 
cidedly fashionable.—We can not tell you “* what will 
certainly remove moles,” and think you had better not 
trifle with them, or you may make something danger- 


ous. 

C. K. 8.—Get a Swiss muslin basque and upper skirt 
to wear with your summer dresses, or else a polonaise 
of sheer bishop’s lawn. Trim with pleated ruffies of 
the material. 

Miss Inquimer.—Blouse-waists gathered to a belt 
are called French waists. The same name is given to 
the loose back and tight front corsage worn now with 
imported suits. 

An Op Suusogtuer.—Trim your grenadine with ruf- 
fles and ruches of the same. 

A New Cornresronvent.—The white muslin pleat- 
ings under fringe are the flat kilt pleats ironed to lie 
all one way, and should be the width of the fringe. 
You can buy them ready made. 

Mitiover.—Scarcely any two bonnets are worn pre- 
cisely alike, as there is such a variety of shapes, and 
so many ways of dressing the hair. 

R. D.—Twelve yards of linen are not enough for the 
postilion-basque suit. You will require at least six- 
teen yards of your wide linen. Trim with ruffles and 
bias bands of linen. 

Nex. R.—Be guided by your husband’s wishes and 
your own feeling in the matter. 

Miss A. J.—We can not answer by mail. 





Dorine the fierce heats of summer there is 
no greater luxury than Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar, 
to which we call the attention of our readers. 

It is deliciously refreshing, and its tonic and 
balsamic properties impart a healthy coolness to 
the skin which at this season can not be too much 
appreciated. 

It is most effectual in instantly counteracting 
the irritating and disfiguring effects of musquito 
bites, and the most painful headache will be 
speedily relieved by binding round the head a 
handkerchief saturated with this Vinegar mixed 
with an equal quantity of water. Its delicate 
and invigorating perfume is a splendid corrective 
for the lassitude and feeling of general debility 
produced by the tropical heat of summer.—[ Com. ] 





Deticious Lemonade made with Pyle’s Lem- 
onized Sugar. Beware of unwholesome imita- 
tions. The genuine bears the name of JamEs 
Pye, 350 Washington St., and is sold by all 
first-class Grocers. —[ Com. ] 





Gray hair may be made to take on its youth- 
ful color and beauty by the use of Hall’s Vegeta- 
ble Sicilian Hair Renewer, the best preparation 
for the hair known to the science of medicine 
and chemistry.—[ Com. ] 





For Cops, Coueus, Broncur!s, and all af- 
fections of the Lungs, take AyER’s CHERRY 
PectroraL.—[ Com. } 





Tue Cheapest Soap is Pyle's “0. K.,” be- 
cause it is the best. ‘Ten years’ experience has 
proved it beyond dispute. All of the best Gro- 
cers have it for sale, Depot, 350 Washington 
St., N. Y.—[Com.] 





Asx your Grocer or Tea Dealer for Dooley’s Yeast Pow- 
der—the best Baking Powder—for preparing Biscuits, 
Rolls, Bread,Griddle Cakes, Wafiles, Pastry, etc.-[Com.]} 





WIncHESTER’s HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa will cure Consumption. ‘Try it!—{ Com. ] 














Coryine ne aay = the means of the newly-in- 
vented Co’ = Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the apenas with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


———————EE 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IMPORTED ENGLISH HATS, 
of every variety, 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S WEAR: 
BOYS' AND YOUTHS’ HATS, UMBRELLAS, &c., 
At YOUMANS, 719 and 1103 Broadway. 
Agents for Henry ee and <—_omgeany Bennet, & Co., 


Ladies? Riding Hats a a Specialty. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. Tt is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Pre’ oe only by Dr. B. C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St., New York. 

ARREN WARD & CO., Manufacturers 

and wholesale and retail dealers in 

ERY VARIETY of FURNITURE 
for City and Cunt Residences, 

5 and 77 Sprin Street, 
Corner of Crosby St., N. Y. 


The Best Dressing 


For the beard and whiskers, also 

for the hair of the head, is 
BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS. 

aS) » ay it It gives a soft, rich oe is exqui- 











ly perfumed, and is guaranteed 
S remove dandruff and scurf. 


$37 5 A MONTH —Horse and outfit furnished. 
Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Maine. 





will be handsome [ 


TOILET VINEGAR. 





RIMMEL’S 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
FAR SUPERIOR TO any EAU ‘DE COLOGNE for 
TOILET AND SANITARY PURPOSES. 


In warm weather it will allay the 
baneful effects of perspiration, and 
A 


will counteract all the ir- 
riteting ts of Musquito Bites. 
It will relieve in a short time the 
most painful headache. 


— resentati for the 
U States ives for 
EDWARDES & RUSSELL, 
38 Vesey St., N.Y. 
The Finest Beverages of the Season. 
JOHN GILLON & CO.’S 


PRESERVED LIME-JUICE E PREPARATIONS, 


combining excellent bev 
we hig! eid Lane pyar he eating ve evr, 
Pr citing on excellent cooling 


ag 
Lime-Juice Cordial—a most delicious beverage. 
Lime-Juice Champagne—the finest beverage © of the 


All strongly recommended as cooling drinks for heat 
in blood = n. Sold b: ges Wine Merchants, and 
Dra; W.F G & CO., Importers and ‘Sole 
Agen forJoun Gillon &Co., Leith, 87 Warren St., N.Y. 
Fo $1 — BN ggend of PARIS KID oo. ar 

cok or, shade, , or size; 2 buttons, 25.cts. 

For $i—The la latest atyle Ladies’ Lace Collar 

For $1—A tb pen Handkerchief. 

For fom le Lace Veil. 

For $i—The Ladies ilsson Silk Tie. 

For $1—A yo Apgee ilk Sash. 
Mail. 


JAMES E. MoNALLY or a CO. , IMPORTERS 
849 Broadway and 28 White St., N. Y. 


Trowser-Fitting 
DRAWERS, 
SPRING UNDERWEAR, 


Promenade Gloves, 


FINE HOSIERY, 


Elegant Neckwear, 
New Styles Now Ready. 


UNION ADAMS & C0., 


No. 637 Broadway. 

















A T. STEWART & CO. 
. are offering 


GREAT BARGAINS IN SILKS, 
to close several lines, viz. : , 
Light CHECKED SILKS, 80c. per yard. 
Mille Ray Colored STRIPED SILKS, $1 per yard. 
White and Black CHECK SILKS, $1 per yard. 


A large quantity of 
GRISAILLE, STRIPED, and CHECKED SILKS, 
$1 25; former price, $1 50. 
The balance of their Summer Collection 
(all of this season) 
At $1 50 per yard; reduced from $1 75. 
A good make of BLACK SILK (yellow edge), at $1 50 
per yard. 
A good make of BLACK SILK (green edge), at $1 75 
per yard. 
A good make of BLACK SILK (blue edge), at $2 per 
— Highly recommended. 
The entire collection of genuine 
FRENCH FOULARD SILKS, 
both Plain Colors and Fancy, 
95c. ; reduced from $1 25, 
The balance of Striped and Figured 
BROCHE REAL GAZE DE CHAMBERY, . 
75c. and $1 per yard, just half their yalue, 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS, 


RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 


SUMMER SHAWLS. 
“Paris Grenadine,” ‘Challie,” ‘“Barege,” ‘Crepe 
Maretz," and “Shetlands,” to; ther with a fine st: 
of all other Thin Summer Shawls now in vogue, 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


Also, 
INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS, 
the finest assortment in the city, 
AND AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 








Have made large deductions in all their 


DRESS GOODS DEPARTMENTS. 
3000 Pieces French Printed Jaconets at 15 cents. 
1000 Pieces French Printed Organdies at 25 cents. 
English Prints at 18 cents, 
French Prints at 20 and 25 cents. 
English berg ers Wool filled, at 123g cents. 
Broche and Striped Grenadines at 20 cents (forme 


ce 35). 
sin Ghain Grenadines, 25 cents (former price 40). 
Silk Warp Poplins at 75 cents, 
And all styles of British and French Dress Goods at 
PROPORTIONATELY LOW PRICES. 


Have now open a large and choice selected stock of 


SUITS, MANTILLAS, AND PALETOTS, 
Imported and of our — make, all of which will be 


offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., ‘ 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 





DIAMOND MOHAIR. 





It is an old maxim that a good article is always the 
cheapest in the end, and to nothing does this more 
fully apply than alpaca. Unfortunately, it is almost 





We make only one cine, and have but one price 
Pianos, which are all made from thoroughly seasoned and ikiine 
dried materials, and have seven octaves—rosew 
carved legs and lyre—large square nd fds scale— 
front round corners—serpentine bottom—iron p late—French 
d are all ve years, re have no pee 
and allow no comaissions or discounts to any one. This ex- 
plains how we can meer & good Piano for $290, Snich isabout red 
nes Piano dealers pay to manufacturers for | ns! oboe a 
urs. Piano dealers are allowed by all manufacture: 
ata es, to add 100 per cent., and upward, bes copitaston 
jpeg can peeve by pet peainn to be strictly true. Piano 
yrofe: d everybody else, are Secluded from any and 
every posibility ofa aiugle cent of commission on our Pianos. If 
wish a Piano sent for trial, — must ee the matter jes zee, 
ence and payme! andif th 











taining full particulars and references to bankers, merchants, and 
cml ote i. ae age ney Territories, who are using our 


*\UNITED STATES PIANO CO., 645 Broadway, N. Y. 





ANTED—AGENTS are wanted to sell 
Brodhead’s History of the State of New York, the 
Second Volume of which has just been ublished ; 
Bench and Bar, the New and En: Edition ; Our 
Girls, by Dio Lewis; Light at Even Time, by "John 
Stanford Holme, D.D.; 4 
Beecher, D.D.; and Morning and Fi 
from 1 Writings of Henry Ward Beeshan” wera am 
missions will be given. Apply, for full particulars, to 
AVERY BILL, Care Harper & Brothers 
331 Pearl St., New York. 


ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day). to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACH Has the under-feed, Fae the 
** lock stitch” (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. The best and cheapest famil Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Chicago, i; ; or St. Louis, Mo, 








for the consumer to know a good make 
from a bad one till worn, and the only safe course to 
pursue is to purchase a make that is known and guar- 
anteed to wear well. The Diamond Mohair is one of 
the honest old original makes that first rendered the 
fabric popular for their brilliancy, color, and lasting 
qualities, and are as well made now as they were 
twenty years ago. 

Retailers say they are diflicult to introduce at first, 
ladies preferring heavier and more leathery goods. 
But these goods are warranted double warp, and are 
as heavy as an alpaca can honestly be made. The 
leathery goods are produced by elastic dressing and 
an undue quantity of cotton, and, of course, they soon 
get fuzzy, crease and wrinkle easily, and lose their 
color, and the dress is done. 

The Diamond Mohairs, made only from the best al- 
paca yarn, are naturally brilliant, and will not lose 
their brilliancy; springy, and will not crease; and, 
having no dressing in them, are not injured by water. 

Observe the brand, and do not be persuaded to take - 
any other till you have tried these goods once, and 
you wiii find you have a handsome dress that will re- 
main handsome. 

Now to be had from nearly all first-class retailers, 

Sole importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO, 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get 4 ¢lubs, Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


31 & 33 VESEY STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least injury to 2 finest fabric. arid sy eg 
re and Fancy 8 Dealers. 

LIENE CO., 33 Barely St., New ons 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 











$2 50 A Montheasily made with Stencil and : 
ee Dies. Secure Circular and 
SPENCER, Brattleboro, Vt. 


Samples, free. 8. 
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Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respectfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper's Bazar. 


HOWARD & CO., 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 


No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
The New Wilson Under-Feed. 
THE BEST & CHEAPEST 
FIRST CLASS SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD, 
. Warranted for five years, 
Batee'Sy Coop af ka 
a) 0 
a millica of dollars. 

















Toledo,0.; Albany, N.Y.; St. Paul, Minn.; Rich. 

mond, Va.; Mont 

Galveston & Houston,Tex.; San Francisco, Cal.: or 
No. 707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep vo Fir any Figure, and 
nre jilted with the greatest accuracy, 11% NAMES AND DI- 
REOCTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGEKTIIER BEING PRINTED ON 
EAOIM SEPARATE PIEOR OF THK PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
— by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

3 taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the bedy 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 





blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
ehest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following patterns are now ready: 
Vol. IIT. 

POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT...No. 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT.......... ae 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............ « *. 30 


POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT. 
PEASANT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT. 
TRAINED EVE ING DRESS 






E ng 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT.... . 
VEST -CASAQUE KING SUIT......... “ 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING r 


SU. 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING 
suIT coccccece 








Vol. 1V. 

WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... 3 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER..... ee 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK bene 
APRON-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT ae 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT ite 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.... oi 
LADY’S TRAVELING SUIT a ae 
‘MISS’S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 

to 15 = WBE) 8 5'6 0 icc ices dccccsectvecsss ese a 
-GIRL’S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 

8 years O1d).......0.00- Weies s0gdiabtecsceses “ 2 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-lIVE CENTS, Nine 

atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please s 
taining Suit and send 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
every where, 


Mm » 
= $75 to $250 per mont y male and fe- 
= male, to introduce the GENUINE IMPROVED 
& COMMON-SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
SpCHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 
= quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider in a most 
superior manner. Price only $15. Fully licensed 
and warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 
for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It 
makes the ‘‘ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can not be 
»ulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents 
= from $75 to $250 per month and expenses, or a 
¢3 commission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & CO., Boston, Mass. ; 


cify the Number of paper con- 
ust Measure. Dealers supplied 





a) 


Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo. ; or Chicago, Ill. 








Beautities the complexion by removing Pimples and 
all other disagreeable disorders of the skin. Twenty- 
five cents per box. 
JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 
No. 8 College Place, New York. 


EVERY LADY wishing to purchase a silk 
dress pattern can save $5 to $10 by — 
i us an order. Lo of silk sent by mai 
for10c. Best quality Ladies’ Ki Bove. ecb 50; 


any size orcolor. Address J. R. BROWN, Purchasing 
Agent, Conshohocken, Pa., near Philadelphia. 


ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


“Seorr’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with 174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$350. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt of price, by 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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—T MAY, and JUNE purify the blood and beautify the complexion by using 


HELMBOLD’S CATAWBA 





GRAPE-JUICE PILLS, and 


HELMBOLD’S HIGHLY CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA. 


In the Sprin; 
renewing, purifying, and invigorating medicines. 
Fluid Extract Gra 


coction as made b 
ae delightfu 


druggists; and a wine-glass 
and healthful beverage. 


and Summer months the system unde: 

“Helm 

uice Pills,” are the best and most reliable. 

One bottle of ‘* Helmbold’s Fluid Extract page ov equals in strength one gallon of the s 
ded to a pint of water equals the celebrated Li 


oes a change. This is the time to use good blood- 
ld’s Fluid Extract Sarsaparilla,” and “‘ Helmbold’s 


p or de- 
n Diet 


he ‘‘Grape-Juice Pill” is composed of Fluid Extract of Catawba Grape-Juice and Fluid Extract Rhu- 
barb. Useful in all diseases requiring a cathartic remedy, and far superior to all other purgatives, such as 


esia, &c. ‘Helmbold’s Grape-Juice Pill” is not a patented pill, put up as those o 


salts, magn 

but the result of ten years’ e: 
No nausea; no griping pains; 
of Sarsaparilla” and one bottle of the 
from bad blood, poor complexion, headach 


rimentin; 


inarily vended, 


and great care in preparation. Safe for and taken by children. 
ut mild, & easant, and safe in operation. Two bottles of the “Fluid Extract 
rape-Juice Pills” are worth their weight in gold to those suffering 





ties; and to those yo oiey from 
new life. The “Catawba 

= all those vended in wooden boxes, and careless] 
nglish and French style of manufacturing. All of 


a single one being patented, but all on their own merits. 


broken and delicate constitutions it will 
rape Pills” are done up with 


, wakefulness at night, costiveness, and irregulari- 
ive new blood, new vigor, and 
great care and in handsome bottles, and will sur- 
i, prepared by inexperienced men, comparing with the 
i. T. Helmbold’s preparations are Pharmaceutical, not 
Prepared by 


H. T. HELMBOLD, Practical and Analytical Chemist, 
CRYSTAL PALACE PHARMACY, 594 Broadway, New York; 
PALACE PHARMACY, Gilsey House, Broadway and 29th St., New York; 


TEMPLE OF PHA 


RMACY, Continental Hotel, Philadelphia; and 


104 South .Tenth St., Philadelphia. 
Prescriptions accurately compounded. French, German, and Spanish spoken. Stores open all night. 
P. S\—HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU has gained a world-wide fame. 














SEL 
a 









and all 


THE GREAT SALUBRIENT. 


Prepared in an instant, bright and sphrkling as champagne, Thirst satisfy- 
ing, cooling, and refreshing. 


TARRANTS EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is the most convenient and palatable preparation ever administered to an in- 
valid. If it were not classed among the most celebrated medicines of the age, 
because of its wonderful efficacy as a corrective and alterative, it might well 
styled a choice summer luxury. 
alties of imprudence in eating or drinking, immediately relieving acidity o! 
stomach, flatulence, bilious headache, nervousness, physical prostration, colic, 

derangements of the stomach, bowels, liver, or kidneys occasioned by 
undue indulgence or other causes. 


It is a swift remedy for all the pains and = 
the 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Commencement of the 42d Volume. 
Circulation, 130,000 copies. 


HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR JUNE, 1871. 


ConrTENTS : 
GENERAL AVERAGE. By the Avruor or “No- 


THING TO Weak.” 
Ittustrations.—“ His Specs on his Nose and his 
Pen in the Ink.”"—“ And flooded his Face with a 
broad, unctuous Grin.”—“*Gefunden !"—“' A great, 
greasy, hissing, red Globule of Wrath !" 
THE NEW YORK CUSTOM-HOUSE. 
Ittustrations.—The Collector's Reception- 
Room.—General John Lamb.—United States Cus- 
tom-House, Wall Street, New York.—Rotunda of 
the Custom-House.—Custom-house Merchandise 
Entry; for Consumption. — Unsuccessful Oftice- 
Seeker.—Office-Seekers at the Door of the Collect- 
or's Office.—John L. Von Buskirk.—“ Louise."— 
Favorite of the Primary.—The Broker's Boy.— 
Female Smuggler before Examination.—Female 
Smuggler after Examination. 
ALONG THE FLORIDA REEF. (Fifth Paper.) 
IttustRations.—Submarine Observations.—The 
Coral Worm.—The Malthea.— The Lophius, or Bel- 
lows-Fish.—The Physalia.—Tentacle of the Phy- 
salia,—Harry Blank.—Harry’s Experiment. 
THE HINT OF DAWN. By Harzirr Peescorr 
Sporrorp. 
AN EXCURSION TO WATKINS GLEN. 
LUSTRATIONS BY PorTE CRAYON. 
ILLusrRations. —Gleu Mountain House. —En- 
trance to Watkins Glen.—View from Glen Alpha. 
—Glen Alpha.—The Cathedral.—A bove the Cathe- 
dral.—The Cascade.—The Well.—Lott B. Davis, 
aged 57.—The Patriarch. 
ANNE FURNESS. By the Avurtiuor or ‘*Mangeu’'s 
Prooress,” etc. 
A BOHEMIAN HOUSEHOLD. 
THE AMERICAN BARON. By the Autuoror “Tus 
Dongs Croup,” etc. 
Citarrer XV. The American Baron. 
Cuavrer XVI. The Intruder. 
Cuarter XVII. The Baron’s Assaults. 
ILtustRations.—“ Hawbury, as I'm a living Sin- 
ner !"—* Look at the Man !"—" Min, it’s Me !” 
THE “HORRORS OF SAN DOMINGO.” 
With a Portrait of Toussaint. 
ANTEROS. By the Autuor or “Guy Livinastoneg.” 
THE MAN IN THE IRON MASK. 
UNDER THE MAPLE. By Kare P. Oscoop. 
THAT PLACE UNDER GOVERNMENT. 
THE DEMOLITION OF THE THRONE OF 
CHARLES X. By Joun S. C. Apzorz. 
THE CONFESSIONAL. 
ENCHANTMENT. By Atror Cary. 
SHORT TRIPS TO EUROPE. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD, 
EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 
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The Forty-third Volume of Harrser’s Macaztna 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHKD BY . 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


tar Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





LIGHT: being Part II. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacon Annort. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 
1 50, 


> _ 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
Jacon Auuotr. Copiously Illustrated. 12:0, Cloth, 
$1 50. 


LIVY’S ROME. The History of Rome by Titus Liv- 
ius. Books I.-XXX. . Literally translated, with 
Notes and Illustrations, by D. Srrtuan, A.M., and 
Cyxus Epmonvs. 2 vols., 12m, Cloth, $3 00. 

SOPHOCLES ex Novissima Recensione @u1tizLMi 
Dinporru. 18mo, Flexible Cloth, 75 cents. 


BENCH AND BAR. A Complete Digest of the Wit, 
Humor, Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By 
L. J. Biertow. New Edition, with Additions. Por- 
traits. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 00. 


BROUGHAM'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. The Life and 
Times of Henry Lorp Broveuam. Written by Him- 
self, Vol. I., 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Zo be completed 
in Three Volumes.) ue 

BRODHEAD’S HISTORY OF THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK. Vol. Il. of the History of the State 
of New York. By Joun Romryn Bropugap. 8yo, 
Cloth, $3 00. feat 


A SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. In Three 
Parts: Old Testament History; Connection of Old 
and New Testaments; New Testament History to 
A.D. 70. Edited by Wm. Smiru, D.C.L., LL.D., Ed- 
itor of the English-Latin Dictionary, the Classical 
Dictionary, Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, the Student's Histories, &c. Illustrated by 
Engravings on Wood. 16mo, Cloth, 375 pp., $1 00. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Puutisuzp By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DAVIS'S HISTORY OF CHINA. 2 vols., 18mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. = 


ANTHON'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 
Sheep, $6 00. ie 


TAYLOR'S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 2vols., 18mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. oa 


MRS. SHERWOOD’S WORKS: Vols. I1., IIL, V., 
be VIL, XL, XIL, XIII 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per 
vol. 


8vo, 


ANTHON’'S CESAR. 12mo, Sheep, $150. 





ta Harrer & Brotuers will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage. prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
HER LORD AND MASTER. 
at (Mrs. Ross Church). 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


RALPH THE HEIR. By Antuony Trottope, Au- 
thor of ‘Sir Harry Hotspur,” “ Orley Farm,” “*The 
Vicar of Bullhampton,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, $1 25; Cloth, $1 75. 


ANTEROS. By Grorce A. Lawrence, Author of 
“Guy Livingstone,” ‘Sword aud Gown,” &c. S8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. amg 

A LIFE'S ASSIZE. By Mrs. J.H. Rrpett, Author 
of ‘*Maxwell Drewitt,” “Race for Wealth,” ** Phe- 
mie Keller,” &c. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 

ty the Author of “ John Halifax, 

w Edition. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE OGILVIES. 
Gentleman,” &c. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. By the Author of 
-“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &c. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $150. = 


THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Wm. 
Braox, Author of ‘In Silk Attire,” ‘‘ Love or Mar- 
riage?” “ Kilmeny,” &c. 


Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 


FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Brapnon, Author 
of “ Aurora Floyd,” ‘‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
“Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Illustrated. -Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. a 

THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James De Mit1#, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘‘ The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo; Paper, 
$150; Cloth, $2 00. 





te Harper & Brorurres will send either of the 


above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


THEA -NECTAR 
IS A PURE 


BLACK 'TEA 


WITH THE 
Green: 'l'ea Flavor. 


WARRANTED 
TO SUIT ALL TASTES, 


% 5 5°. t 4 


A Great Offer.—Every lady desiring an Elliptic 
Sewing Machine can buy one and pay for it in work fur- 
nished at her own home. The Machine will besent from 
the Principal Office, No. 543 Broadway, New York, or 
may be selected from any Branch Office in the United 
States. Industrious women will find the work profitable, 
and ina few weeks earn enough to pay for the Machine. 
On receipt of three cents, circulars, &c.,will be sent. On 
receipt of 20 cents (which is to pay cost), circulars and 
specimens of work will be sent to any address in the 
United States. Address, giving full Name, Town, Coun- 
ty, aud State, ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE, 

543 Broadway, New York. 














By Fiorenor Marry-, 





with the present Number. Each Number 
of Harrer’s: Magazine contains from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. more matter than a single Number 
of any other monthly periodical in the world. 





TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 


BAZAR. 
Harrer’s Magaztnk, One Year...... $4 00 
Harper's WEEkty, One Yeur...... 400 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harver’s Magazine, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, 07 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 2 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazan 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. ‘Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazuyg, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexty or Bazar, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MaGazinE commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinuance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrer & Broturrs is prefer- 
peas to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms For ApVERTISING IN HarpeEr’s Perioprcats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Ha "gs Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 

/ __. HORACE WATER 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. re 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopgons, aud 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES, FOR OAS, DURING THIS 


Montu, or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


— READ THIS! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 


mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never fails, For sale by all Druggists. 
B. F. RACKLEY, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 
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—A gentleman one day in- 


was thirty ; now 
thirty, and that is sixty; 
80, of course, I am twice 
eighteen, that is thirty- 
six.” 

> 


Ms gy we Calls his 4 
swee oney because 
she is bee-loved. ‘ : 





Lin 
SEY 
“Mtr, t- 


AA 


A POSITIVE FACT. 


Victim (tuspecting his negative). “‘H’m! very good. But d’ye think my Hair 
has come out well ?”” : 


LATEST RAILWAY MARVEL. 


Gent. “I say, Conductor, when does the Next Train start?” aloes 
IxtsH Conpucror. “ The Nixt Train! Sure the Nixt Train has Gone, tin minutes 


ago! 


Xu 
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AARNE TULA ti. ~~ Sit Reau Movgnrxé—Invisi-’ 
ma SSSOosng - pg eT ERY med G 
BOO n}é |!!! B An UNPLEASANT Sort 
RA, > or ARgrrumetio— Divisions 
ISS among families. ; 
y AAW ' N . San commend 
RCS : Water Truism,— Every 
RSS SE =——=—— drop in. the sea of life im- 
SEN agines itself an ocean. 
. \ i \ a 
WAAAY Hf] ; A man who cuts his heirs 
A MAA off with a shilling need not 
-ASSAASSS }\\\) oie necessarily use a silver 
\ \ NRW HH} [141 ' razor. ° 
An honest banker. some-’ 
times fails in making mon-. 





SIMPLE ADDITION. 


New Governess. “ Why are you Staring so intently, Blanche dear?” 
; BLancue. “I was trying to count the Freckles on your face, Miss Sandypole, but I can’t !” 


A Mere Buinp—A sun- 
shade. a" 


Extremes Meet.—People 
who come to high words 
frequently indulge in low 
_expressions, 


ns 

When is a soldier not 
half a soldier ?—When he’s 
in quarters. 


They found out she wanted 
“Cord Teese.” 


a 

THE ALMIGHTY DOL- 
LAR, ~ 

“Brother Smith, what 
ean 2” 


does this m 
“*Whatdoes what mean?” 
bd Bringing aniggerto this 


urch. 

“The pew is my own.” 

“Yourown! Isthat any 
reason why you should in- 
sult the con ation?” 

“ But heis intelligent and 
well educated.” 

“Who cares for that? 
He is a nigger.” 

“But he is a friend of 
mine.” 


you therefore insult the 
whole congregation ?”._ 

“But he is a Christian, 
to the same 
denomination.” 

“‘Whatdol care for that? 
Let him go: and worship 
with his fellow-niggers.” 

“But. he is worth: five 


— ‘million dollars,” said the 
= merchi 


ant. 
“Worth what?” - ~ 
*¢ Five millidn dollars.” 
“ Worth five million dol- 


lars! Jerusalem! Brother ~ 


Smith, introduce me.” + 


Scotch -clergyman - was 
walking one summer after- 


break a jest upon the old 
pargon. W Zz 


4 Dd ly 
up to him. asked him 
if he-nould tall them the 


- eolor of the ‘devil’s wig. 
- The worthy . clergym: 


an, 
surveying them attentively 
for afew seconds, made the 
following reply : 

“Truly, here is a most 
surprising case—two men 
have served a master all 


\: ‘thesdays of their-life, and 


can’t tell the color of his 
wig!” 


A gentleman recently 
being about to pay_ his 


the amount of my.bill for 
the increase of business we 


a severe illness, and left a 


untaken, the father called 
at the drug store and want- 


part payment of his bill. 
ooo 
Mr. Howles was once 


mes perce! between we 
individuals, supposed to 

a husband and wife. Each 
accused the other, and both 
justified themselves. After 
hearing them he gave his 
decision in these wise and* 
temarkable words: ‘Let 
the innoceat forgive the 
guilty.” . 


e. : 
“What of that? Must 


noo (i) beaux : 
took it into cir heads to 


daughter having died after Y 
large quantity of medicine 4 


_ ed to know, if the druggist * 
wouldn’t take it back in 


appealed to as arbitrator J 


DESCENT OF FASHION. 

Youne Suarr. ‘Jessy, dear, I have heard you say 
the Alexandra limp is al] the fashion.” 

Jessica. “ Yes, dear, soitis.” » . 

Youne Snaxv (w fast lad, who:has read a Darwinian 
article in his ora journal). ‘“Thenjare the ladies 
who perform the Alexandra limp destendants of the 

ts 


ome 
Essioa (indignant). “You naughty lad.” ~ 
(Rushes off in despair. 





A Love-Story: Don’t nz Too Hasty.—We were near- 
‘ing a small skirt of woods, the horses at their best 
speed. I had determined in my own mind that when 
we reached a greed spot I would ‘“‘ pop” the ques- 
tion, and so I did, but—would you believe me ?—she 
said no. Just as the word escaped her lips, I p 
ly ran the sleigh over astump. Out we wen e to 
cool herself in the snow, and I to counteract the dam- 
age she had given niy affections. Her first A 
getting in the sleigh were, “‘ Excuse me, Sir; I wished 

0 tell you to notice'the stump.” My wife often refers 
| to a - sont but to this day she believes it was an 
accident. i 








\ 


ey,;. but a dishonest one, 

makes money by failing. 
—__*_>_—_- 

. A Parapvox.—Do you 

wish to fet up with th 

lark ? hen. go to bed 

without it. 


—@——— 
Some people argue—ve 
logically, acd itis et 
sible to keep your word if 


you give it, 


———————— 

A contented mind is a 
continual feast. Yes, per- 
haps; but there are men 
—gastrophilistic parties— 
whoreadi it that a continual 
feast is the best way of get- 
ting a contented mind. 


————__>"__—_ 

A country merchant, who 
wanted two tailor’s irons 
several yore ago, ordered 


city. He first wrote this 
order: ‘‘ Please send me two 
tailor’s gooses.” Thinking 
that this was not grammar, 
he destroyed it and wrote 
this one: ‘‘ Please send me 
.. two tailor’s geese.” Vers 
="; reflection he destroyed this 
one also, for fear he should 
receive live geese. | He 
thought over the matter 
till he was very much wor- 
ried, and at last, in a mo- 
ment of desperation, hé 
,seized his pen and wrote 
the following, which was 
duly. posted : ‘t Messrs. So-and-so: Please send. me oné 
tailor’s goose, and, hang it, send me another!” 


—_—~.—_— 
WHOLLY IN ERROR. 


First Groom. “I say, Bill, I’ve bought a watch— 
look here !” 

Sroonp Dirro. “‘ Ah! Jeweled 2?” 

Fiest Dirto. “ Jeweled—what d’ye mean ?” 

Srconp Dirto. “ Has it got any holes in it ?” 

First Drrro. “ Holes init! hy, ye fool, it’s a new 
un!” 


YOU DON’T, CATCH OLD BIRDS WITH CHAFF. 
Coox. “Oh, it’s from your pa, is it, Master Tom? 
Well, the telegraph may be very wonderful, but it 
don’t take me in, and if that’s your pa’s writing, I'll 
eat my head.” 
. “Now, my boy,” said the committee-man, ‘if I had 
a mince-pie, and should give two-twelfths of it to 
John, two-twelfths to Isaac, two-twelfths to Harry, 
and should take half the pie myself, what would there 
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be left? Speak up loud, loud, so that all can hear.” 
“The plate,” shouted the boy. 
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VANITY OF VANITIES. 
INGENvous Youtx (whispers). “1 see you constantly stand on One Leg in Church. May I ask why?” 


INGENIOUS MAIDEN (wézsfers). “You may. It is to Save my Croquet Foot.’ 





